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‘YOU PRESS THE BUTTON-WE DO THE REST’ 


This famous Kodak slogan went 


odak make tt 


come true in colour 


HEN black and white photography 
began it was for experts only. Then 
Kodak came along and brought the pleasure 


of snapshots to millions all the world over. 


Now Kodak begin a second revolution in 
picture taking. And this time it brings glorious 
natural colour photography to the ordinary 
snapshotter. Here at last is a colour camera 
that anyone can use with brilliant success even 
if they’ve never taken a snap in their lives. 

The new Bantam ‘ Colorsnap ’ camera cuts 
through all technicalities. There is no need to 
know anything about apertures and shutter 
speeds. The few simple instructions for taking 
fine colour pictures are built into the back of 
the camera. Follow them and you’ll be sure 


of success. 


The Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera has a tip- 
top lens to capture true-life colour and detail 
and uses the famous ‘Kodachrome’ colour 
film—in convenient 8-exposure rolls. But 
it takes sparkling black and white pictures 
too. Ask at your Kodak dealer’s. 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW BANTAM ‘COLORSNAP’ 
CAMERA MAKES COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


i 


— 


INC. 
TAX 


Project your colour slides on to a 
screen with a home projector. You 
see a big brilliant picture brimful of 
detail. In this exciting way a whole 
group can enjoy your pictures at one 
showing. Ask your Kodak dealer for 
details of projectors. 


Have ‘ Kodak’ colour prints made 
from your transparencies—yes, real 
colour prints to carry in your wallet 
or mount in youralbum. Each meas- 
ures 3} in. x § in.—almost postcard 


size. 


m AS EASY AS ABC 























KODAK LTD 
KINGSWAY - 


KODAK HOUSE 
LONDON -: W.C.2 


It's Kodak for colour 
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’s always ready! 


THE STANDARD TEN Price: £409 (P.T. £171. 10.10) 
OUTRIGHT WINNER OF THIS YEAR’S R.A.C. RALLY 





What makes a Standard car such a sturdy good companion in an emergency? What 
gives its owner that feeling of assurance even before he starts the engine? IT is the 
answer-- those Internationally Tested qualities that make each Standard model 
road-tried and experienced even before it reaches your own garage, for built into it 
are the results of millions of miles of hard, gruelling, back-breaking testing over 
roads in all parts of the world, in all climates. That is why the Standard Ten, with 
its roomy, four-seater interior, its four doors and its lively and economical engine 


offers such remarkable value for money. 


Standard Cars 





STANDARD CARS 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


London Showrooms : 15-17 Berkeley Square, W.1. Tel: Grosvenor 8181 


TRIUMPH CARS STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES STANDARD DIESEL ENGINES FERGUSON TRACTORS 
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NEWLANDS CORNER \. 


- § MERROW 
‘a * -; IMPASSABLE FOR MOTORS, / 
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..2 but no obstacle to 


the LAND 
=ROVER 


A Land-Rover simply won’t take ‘No Road”’ for an 
answer. Four-wheel drive takes it anywhere in any 
weather, no matter how steep the gradients or how 
treacherous the surfaces. It will haul a two-ton load 
with almost contemptuous ease and, when equipped 
with power take-off, can act as a mobile power unit 
or a stationary engine. It is a maid of all work and 
a master of all trades—the most versatile vehicle in 


the world. 





@ FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE 


@e 8 SPEEDS FORWARD AND 2 REVERSE 






@ SPECIAL LONG-LIFE ENGINE FEATURES...» 


@ 3 COMFORTABLE CAR-TYPE 
FRONT SEATS 


| ‘ i ee t oe 1 rads ‘o all - ° 7 3 <f : 
/ AND 86” Wheelbase Standard Model with 
detachable hood and side screens. 
& 
R O} ER makes light work of heavy duty 


MADE BY THE ROVER COMPANY LTD + SOLIHULL + BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE + LONDON 


CVS-129 
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UW HOW. 


TO APPLY THEORY 























TO PRACTICE 





Avro are famous for designing first-class aircraft and getting them into quantity 
production—fast. The secret of this special Avro talent for successful large-scale 
production lies in a complete and unusually close co-operation between design 
and production engineers right from the start. In this way, throughout the 
development of a new aircraft the knowledge and experience of Avro Production 
experts is integrated with each successive stage of thinking and planning—from 
original design to first flying prototype. The whole complex operation of trans- 
lating an original design into quantity production moves smoothly and rapidly 
to completion. For example—during the development of the revolutionary Avro 
Vulcan close co-operation between design and production engineers resulted in 
sound practical solutions to all production problems as they arose. The result 
can now be seen in the steadily increasing stream of Avro Vulcans beginning to 
flow from the Avro assembly lines. Avro firmly believe that for success the theory 
and practice of design and production should form an integral whole. However 





STORM IN A TEST TUBE... 


illiant an original idea, the first question every Avro designer asks himself is aed 
bri eer ; 8 “ihe f q Z a Li 8 h c The first test flight of every newly designed Avro aircraft ts made in a 
‘Will it work in terms of quantity production ?”’ The answer more often than not laboratory wind tunnel. The air, many times faster than a tornado, 
is given by the production engineers. It is this special Avro attitude which lies be- hurtles past an exact model of the aeroplane. A delicate balance, measur- 

‘ ¢ ; . : pepe < ing the forces on the model to an accuracy of one ounce, shows designers 
hind the success of the mighty Avro Vulcan—super priority bomber for theR.A.F. how the new design will perform in actual flight. 


“SSMREZ A.V. ROE & CO. LIMITED / Manchester / England 


MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP - PiOnNEER...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
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oa A glass of Martini Sweet Vermouth, 
Here’s the e well chilled and with a twist of 
lemon peel makes the perfect 
Perfect Recipe © aperitif before lunch or dinner. 
e (In a bar ask for 
e ‘A Sweet Martini Vermouth’) 
s 
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THE HELICOPTER AS THE MODERN ROYAL COACH: PRINCESS 
AIR DISPLAY, IN A ROYAL 


The helicopter, being the most ‘‘ handy ”’ of all modern aircraft, able to take off 
from, and land on, restricted space, is invaluable as a means of transport for short 
distances, a virtue which the members of the Royal family have been quick to 
appreciate. The Duke of Edinburgh constantly uses one to enable him to carry 
out full programmes which would otherwise be impossible to fulfil. In 1953 he flew 
in a helicopter that took off from the lawn of Buckingham Palace, this being the first 


| 


MARGARET ARRIVING AT FARNBOROUGH FOR THE JUBILEE 
NAVAL WESTLAND S55. 


occasion on which a hover-aircraft had landed and taken off from the Palace gardens. 
He now pilots himself with practised skill. The Queen Mother made her first 
flight in a helicopter on April 23 last, when she flew to Biggin Hill ; and Princess 
Margaret used one during her visit to Germany last year ; and her Royal Highness 
travelled to Farnborough on July 7 to see the Jubilee Air Display of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, in a Westland S55 of the Royal Navy. 


Postege—Iniand, 2d.; Caneda, 1id.; Elsewhere Abroed, 2id. 
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FEW weeks ago I wrote on this page about the railway strike and the 
sympathy that I, like many others, felt for skilled men performing 
highly responsible work for which they received scarcely any more pay, 
and in many cases less, than that paid to men with a fraction of their skill 
and responsibility. But there is, of course, another side to all this, as, indeed, 
there was another side to the strike itself. It was expressed in a letter which 
I received shortly afterwards from a lady doctor, many of whose patients 
are railwaymen. ‘I have a considerable number of these,’ she wrote, 
‘including drivers. My experience has been that, while they are firemen, 
I see them rather frequently, and they tend to be rather thin. So soon as 
they become drivers I seldom see them, and they invariably put on a good 
deal of weight. Unless they drink and gamble excessively, which many 
of them do, they live in their own houses, and mostly drive their own cars. 
Their hours of duty are not so onerous as you think. The first hundred 
miles is paid at basic rates, after that double rates. Neither do they work 
long hours without a break unless they so choose.’”’ 

““One of the most serious problems for railway wages,”’ she continued, 
““is the high rates paid to quite young men. Firemen from the age of fifteen 
upwards get £9 to £15 per week according to the hours and times worked. 
On average until they are , 
twenty-three to twenty- 
four they have no ex- 
penses. Hostel charges 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: AN ILLUSTRATION AND QUOTATION FROM ” THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS” OF JULY 14, 1855. 4 then. Yet sometimes, at 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. ’ 


that, by and large, history will record that it was a necessary and, on the 
whole, beneficial stage in Britain's development. It represented, for one 
thing, a repudiation of the dreadful economic creed—and social fallacy— 
that in a great nation, many of whose people were desperately in need ot 
the essentials of a decent life, it was more economic to let men rot in idleness 
and poverty than to employ them in making the goods and services they 
so urgently required. That shallow economic philosophy—if it deserved 
such a name—not only created the Socialist majority of 1945 but nearly 
lost us the war, for in 1940 we found ourselves on the edge of perdition 
because the Treasury, and the Governments that echoed its penny wise, 
pound foolish precepts, had for long been contending that the nation could 
not afford the indispensable minimum of arms and armaments that those 
responsible for the country’s safety declared to be indispensable for that 
safety. That error in elementary arithmetic—and humanity—cost us many 
times more than the sums the Treasury had sought so conscientiously and 
blindly to save. And, as a result, it gave us a Socialist Government in 1945, 
wedded to the contrary belief that the nation could afford anything its 
people desired to have. 


I suppose there is only one way that we humans can learn wisdom : 
through the consequences 


of our own folly. We do 
not always learn it even 


— least, we grow wise for a 








are ludicrous, and a good 
sum of money is left, 
which is usually frittered 
away. . The drink- 
ing and gambling that 
goes on is heartrending 
to the onlooker. 
When and if they get 
married, they find the 
necessities of life cost 
money. They have 
acquired the habit of 
throwing money about 
on anything they fancy. 
Until they become 
drivers, which takes any- 
thing from fifteen to 
twenty years, they will 
not earn any more than 
they have previously 
done. The result is dis- 
content, they get bored 
with domestic demands, 
and the wives, who 
usually before marriage 
have also earned, also 
get sulky, and this is 
mainly the cause of many 
failures in marriage. 
“It is rathér sad to 
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time: until, that is, a 
new generation comes 
along that has to learn 
the old lesson all over 
again. And if one main 
party in the State has 
learnt—as one trusts it 
has learnt—that a 
monetary policy that 
permits unemployment in 
the midst of poverty and 
shortages is a policy of 
suicide, one hopes that 
the other has learnt that 
a policy that assumes 
that human beings will 
work hard without any 
stimulus or spur to do 
so, is one that results 
in mass idleness and, in 
the long run, in national 
poverty by another route. 
The reason why the 
Socialists lost the recent 
election was epitomised 
by a working man from 
South Wales in a remark 
to a friend of mine who 
had assumed that he was 





me that, with all modern 
opportunities, their minds 
do not range beyond 
crude jazz, cinemas, foot- 
ball, etc. They have 
never heard of any 
decent author, painter, 
journal or anything in 
fact which exercises the 
mind ; the furnishing of Sey ieee ame on — ; ' 
their houses is crude and ugly. After fifteen years of high wages and 
full employment some sense of responsibility towards the country and 
their fellow countrymen should have developed, but unfortunately it does 
not seem to have done so. They have no outlook beyond their personal 
grievances, the welfare of the general public is nothing to them. I know 
so many of them; I never hear them say they are fortunate, and what 
is more important, I never hear them express the slightest concern for the 
troubles of those people who are outside their immediate orbit. 

* All the nationalised industries pay exorbitant wages, the price of their 
output rises every month, or thereabouts, yet they seethe with discontent. 
Hundreds of thousands of them throughout the country read nothing but 
the , a paper I find full of petty grievances. During a strike the constant 
demand is, no victimisation. Their treatment of fellow workmen who do 
not agree with them, and the discomfort and losses of the general public is, 
of course, not victimisation.’’ 

The writer may only be presenting one aspect of the truth, and she may 
be overstating it, but it is difficult for anyone accustomed to weighing 
documentary evidence to doubt her sincerity or her first-hand knowledge 
of the problem she describes. That young men in nationalised industries 


‘““SUNDAY MORNING DIVINE SERVICE ON BOARD 





are receiving wages far higher in many cases than private employers can 
pay men older and more highly skilled is one of the consequences of the 
joint policy of State Socialism and full employment, introduced by the 
Labour Government in 1945. I am far from disapproving of State owner- 
ship of certain forms of public utility, still less of full employment ; nor do 
I believe that the Socialist Party’s rule during the six years that followed 
the war was contrary to the country’s interest. On the contrary, I feel 


‘THE CASAR’ IN THE BALTIC FLEET—FROM A SKETCH \ 
BY J. W. CARMICHAEL.”’ \ 
“‘ The characteristic picture engraved . . . from one of Mr. Carmichael's able sketches, is a truly-impressive scene; } aki 
oe , , . i : : . are made us a nation of 
in its solemnity contrasting with the ordinary every-day life on board ship. It represents the Sunday morning Divine 
service on board the Czsar, screw steamship, Captain John Robb, in the Baltic Fleet. The Chaplain is reading a 
portion of the service; the majority of those around are attentive listeners ; and the general order and decorum of } . 
the scene can scarcely fail to impress the beholder with the paramount importance of the observance, and its holier but it 
influence upon the lives and habits of the crew.” 


going to vote for them: 
“No! they had _ their 
chance in 1945, and they 
shirkers!’’ That was an 
overstatement, of course, 
contained an 
element of truth and one 
' that a sufficient number 
— ai ie a a it samme of electors recognised to 
make the electoral result in 1955 what it was. If something was learnt 
between 1929 and 1939, something else was learnt between 1945 and 1955. 
We are not a wholly unobservant people. 
I had another letter about the railway strike. It was from a working 
woman of my acquaintance, the wife of an intensely hard-working man 
with a small one-man business, who was cruelly wounded in the last war 
and who, for the past ten years, has fought a gallant, ceaseless and still 
continuing battle against illness and all the difficulties that confront the 
small man who dares to fend for himself in a Welfare State which expects, 
inter alia, the industrious to pay for the feckless and idle. Her husband was 
spending a brief, enforced holiday at a British Legion hostel for disabled 
ex-Servicemen, and she was carrying on her husband's little business of 
unceasing manual work in his absence, with the added difficulties of the 
railway strike to wrestle with. ‘‘ I am so sorry the railway strike continues,”’ 
she wrote ; “‘so many strong, healthy, able-bodied men to be wasting their 
own and the nation’s time! Some of them should visit the hostel where 
my husband is ; may be, they would feel just a little ashamed to be making 
such a fuss and remember why and how much was sacrificed and how lucky 
they are to be able to work at all. In Roehampton and Rookwood Homes 
there are thousands who would be only too glad to be able to be well enough 
to work under any conditions.”” I know the worth of the woman who wrote 
that letter and of the man of whom she was thinking when she wrote it, 
and whose heavy, painful burden, shouldered valiantly fifteen years ago 
that England might live, she was helping him to carry. And reading it, 
I felt a little ashamed myself at having forgotten what we all tend to forget : 
of the price paid by some, living and dead, for all the blessings we enjoy. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE IN SCOTLAND, AND 
OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 





AN UNUSUAL GUARD OF HONOUR FOR THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE: SIX BOYS OF FETTES COLLEGE 


ON HORSEBACK PRECEDING THE ROYAL CAR AS IT DROVE AWAY. 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh visited Fettes College, Edinburgh, on July 4. As it was an informal visit, the boys had 
the honour of conducting the Royal visitors round the school. In a tour of two hours, the chapel, the new music and art rooms, 
concert hall, gymnasium, swimming-pool and cricket pitch were inspected ; and the tour ended with a display of Highland dancing 
on the Master's lawn. Before leaving, THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT FETTES: HER MAJESTY 
the Queen inspected a guard of 3 ee 
honour of six boys on ponies. WITH PREFECT D. MACBEAN, FOLLOWED BY THE DUKE, ON HER WAY 


TO THE SWIMMING-POOL. 








SHAKING HANDS WITH AN EIGHTY-YEAR-OLD INMATE: THE QUEEN MOTHER AFTER OPENING THE 
NEW HOME OF THE GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
On July 7 Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 





THE QUEEN AS SOVEREIGN OF THE THISTLE: HER MAJESTY LEAVING opened Northwood, Chislehurst, the new home 

THE CHAPEL AFTER THE INSTALLATION. of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, and 
The Queen as Sovereign of the Order of the Thistle walked in procession on July 4 is shown shaking hands with Miss Helen a! 
to the Chapel of the Order in St. Giles’ Cathedral for the Installation,of the Earl from Jamaica. A 95-year-old pag ony iss F. 
of Crawford and Balcarres and Lord Bilsland as members of Scotland’s ancient Gardner, presented a bouquet to her Majesty. 


Order of Chivalry. 


(LEFT.) 

PRINCESS MARGARET'S 
FIRST VISIT TO LEICESTER : 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS AT 
THE PONY SHOW AND 

JUMPING FESTIVAL. 
Princess Margaret, who spent 
the week-end at Thorpe Luben- 
ham Hall as the guest of Colonel 
and Mrs. H. Phillips, attended 
the Pony Show and Jumping 
Festival at Leicester on July 
in aid of the St. John _Ambu- 
lance Brigade New Building 
Fund. 


(RIGHT.) 

ROYAL GUESTS AT A RIVER 
PARTY ON THE THAMES: 
PRINCESS MARGARET (R.) 
AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
(L.) BEING WELCOMED BY 
THEIR HOST, THE DUKE 
OF DEVONSHIRE (BACK- 

GROUND ; RIGHT), 
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MUNICH : 

MR. MATUS CERNAK. 
Mr. Matus Cernak, a Slovak 
Nationalistemigré leader, former 
Slovak Minister of Education, 
was killed by a bomb in a parcel 
which exploded in a post office. 
It was addressed to the anti- 
Communist Slovakia National 
Council of Exiles. 





IN ENGLAND FOR HIS 
SECOND INVESTITURE : 
SIR ROBERT HOTUNG. 

Sir Robert Hotung, ninety-two- 

year-old Chinese financier and 

philanthropist, arrived in Eng- 
land on July 7 to be invested 
by the Queen on July 12 with 
the K.B.E. for public services 
in Hong Kong. He was made 
a Knight Bachelor in 1915. 
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Y A NEW WOMAN’S AIR SPEED RECORD : ‘ 
MME. JACQUELINE AURIOL. \ 
Mme. Jacqueline Auriol was reported on July 1 to have set up \ 
{ anew woman's world air speed record of 687 m.p.h. in a French- \ 
\ built Mystére IV. Turbo-jet fighter aircraft. The previous \ 
\ record was made by Miss Jacqueline Cochrane in California ‘ 
AC at 652 m.p.h. in a Sabre jet. A 
ne ~_ at. = 
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THE HEAD OF A FAMOUS 


PUBLISHING FIRM DIES: 
SIR FRANK NEWNES. 
The death occurred on July 10 
at Perth, Australia, of Sir 
Frank Newnes, the son of the 
founder of the famous publish- 
ing firm. He was seventy-eight. 





A director of Newnes Ltd. since 
1899, he became President of 
the company in 1954. 


\ 


DIED ON JULY 6, AGED 
EIGHTY-NINE : 
DR. H. G. ADAMSON. 


Dr. Adamson was Consulting 
Physician for diseases of the 
skin at St. Bartholomew’s. An 
Hon. Fellow at the Royal 


Society of Medicine and past 
President of the Dermatological 
he was Goulstonian 
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\ WITH PRINCE BERNHARD : HERR WINKLER, 


\ 


WORLD HORSE-JUMPING CHAMPION. 
Herr Winkler (Germany) won the World Show 
Jumping Championship Cup at Aachen and thus 
retained his title. The final was competed for by 
Herr Winkler, M. d’Oriola (France), Lieut. R. 
D’Inzeo (Italy) and Major Dallas (G.B.), and there 
was a jump-off between D’Inzeo and Winkler. 
The Prince of the Netherlands presented the cup. 








OPEN GOLF CHAMPION AGAIN : 
MR. P. W. THOMSON. 
The Australian golfer, P. W. Thomson, aged 
twenty-six, successfully defended his title of Open 
golf champion at St. Andrews, thus becoming one 
of the few to have held the title for two years 
in succession. His score of 281 was two strokes 
better than that of J. Fallon (Huddersfield). 

















THE WINNERS OF THE ASHBURTON SHIELD AT BISLEY : 
. THE WINCHESTER COLLEGE TEAM. 
July 7 was Public Schools Day at Bisley, and the oldest of the trophies, the 
Ashburton Shield, was won for the ninth time by the Winchester College team, 
captained by Cadet Sgt. William Crawford, with a score of 515. Marlborough 
was second with 512, beating Glenalmond—who had the same score—by a 
better score in the 500 yards. Marlborough also won the Public Schools 
Aggregate Trophy with 1431, and the Cadet Trophy, with the fine score of 131 
out of a possible 140. 
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A BRITISH WINNER AT AACHEN : 
MISS D. PALETHORPE. 
Miss Dawn Palethorpe, of Great Britain, won the 
North Rhine-Westphalia Grand ix Hunters’ 
Trial at the Aachen International Horse Show on 
July 2 on Earlsrath Rambler. She won at the 
fourth jump-off, when the big wall had been built 
up to 6 ft. 6 ins., with no faults. Captain Lefrant, 
France, on Vexelise, was second with eight faults. 
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NEW YORK’S FIRST NEGRO JUDGE : JUDGE H. A. STEVENS, 
WITH MRS. STEVENS AND (LEFT) MR. HARRIMAN. 
Judge Harold A. Stevens, aged forty-eight, of the Court of General Sessions 
in New York County, was on July 6 appointed by the Governor of New York, 
Mr. Harriman, a judge of the state Supreme Court, New York, and is the first 
negro to be chosen as a member of that court. He was in 1948 elected to the 
New York State Assembly as a Democrat. In 1953 he received a Papal 
decoration for work among his own race. ; 


NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER IN INDIA: 
MR. MACDONALD (WITH HIS WIFE). 
The Queen has sugseved the appointment of 
Mr. M. MacDonald, Commissioner-General for the 
U.K. in South-East Asia since 1948, as High Com- 
missioner for the U.K. in India. Mr. MacDonald 
has had a long connection with Commonwealth 
affairs. 
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BURROWS, A. P. MARSHAM, E. J. LANE-FOX AND D. M. PEARSON. 
A. M. WOLFE-MURRAY, C. T. M. PUGH, C. H. GIBSON (CAPTAIN), D. R. STODDART AND 
R. A. HEAD (TWELFTH MAN). 

The Eton and Harrow match, played at Lord’s on July 8 and 9, which ended in an exciting victory 
for Eton by 38 runs, was chiefly notable for two fine pieces of bowling, one by Douglas Pennant, who 
took seven Harrow wickets for 33 runs, and aj hat-trick by Harrow’s captain, A. R. 


I. A. C. SINCLAIR. (IN FRONT) 


THE ETON TEAM : (BACK ROW, L. TO R.) S. DOUGLAS PENNANT, H. C. BLOFELD, A. R. B. 


(SEATED, L. TO R.) 


R. S. MILLER. 


Neame, bowling of their rivals. 


which went near to placing Eton in danger of defeat. 
A. Jj. Champniss, however, Harrow’s batting, 





THE HARROW TEAM: (BACK ROW, L. TO R.) A. B. CABLE, I. H. STEWART-BROWN, 
M. L. MAYDON, J. C. T. HARVEY, A. J. CHAMPNISS, A. S. R. DE WINLAW. 
L. TO R.) G. D. MASSY, J. M. PARKER, A. R. B. NEAME (CAPTAIN), N. DAVIES-BARKER, 
(IN FRONT) F. E. R. BUTLER (TWELFTH MAN). 


: With the exception of a patient innings by 
as in their first innings, failed against the accurate 


(SEATED, 


J, 
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GRAVE AND GAY OCCASIONS: A GALLERY OF EMINENT MEN. 
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SIGNING THE OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE AND OFFICE DURING THE SWEARING-IN OF THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 
ein “an Sacer sn pre  haledik eas Senet Ghanem pe bal gg oe econ 9 Chiet Justi . READING A MEMORIAL PLAQUE COMMEMORATING THE SINKING OF HIS OLD SHIP: 
fore a distinguished gathering which inclu e Lor ancellor of Great Britain, Lor ilmuir, the Chief Justice o' a a is : an F 
the Central African Federation and judges of{the Federal Supreme Court were sworn-in by the Governor-General, Lord Duri raped odes Mes dee Cail ee 2 i> aaa OF THE VESCEL = (Rew. 
Llewellin, at Salisbury, Rhodesia, on July 1. Lord Llewellin was accompanied to the Federal Legislative Assembly Chamber Onesie a vist ; i 4 Bk “4 ord and Lady Mountbatten to the Royal Naval Barracks at 
by a mounted escort of British South Africa police. Our photograph shows the Governor-General (seated, centre) atham on July 4, Lord Mountbatten was reminded of the sinking of his old ship, H.M.S. Kelly, 
swearing-in the Chief Justice, Sir Robert Tredgold (left). by a memorial plaque and by meeting C.P.O. Wells of Reading, a member of Kelly’s crew. 


THE U.S. AMBASSADOR TALKING WITH THE PRESIDENT’S 
BROTHER: MR, ALDRICH (LEFT) byerig Minera EISENHOWER. INTRODUCING A GRAVE WARNING ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS PRESENTING A TROPHY DURING A VISIT TO 500 (COUNTY 
At se lohecnten, ee ee eS S lig eg SIGNED BY EMINENT SCIENTISTS: EARL RUSSELL. OF KENT) SQUADRON R.AUX.A.F.: SIR ANTHONY EDEN. 
dent of Pennsylvania State University and brother of President A statement calling for the renunciation of war because of the On July 9 the Prime Minister visited No. 500 (County of Kent) Squadron 
Eisenhower, who is on a two-months tour of Britain and the terrible results of modern nuclear weapons was issued in London of the R.Aux.A.F., of which he is Honorary Air Commodore, at West 
Continent with his sixteen-year-old daughter. on July 9 by Lord Russell (Bertrand Russell) on behalf of himself Malling. During his visit he presented the Cooper Trophy to Squadron 
and eight scientists of international reputation, including Professor 


Leader D. M. Clause. The trophy goes to the Auxiliary Squadron showing 
Einstein, who signed just before his death. most promise during the year. 


THE SULTAN OF MUSCAT AND OMAN WELCOMED BY SIR JOHN NOTT-BOWER NEHRU (LEFT) WITH (LEFT TO RIGHT) HIS 
DURING HIS VISIT TO NEW SCOTLAND YARD. DAUGHTER, HIS SISTER, MRS. PANDIT, AND SIR ANTHONY EDEN. 
The Sultan of Muscat and Oman, Sultan Said bin Taimur, is the thirteenth of his On July 8 Mr. Nehru arrived in London after fiying from Rome. He was met by Sir Anthony Eden and by Mrs. Pandit, 
dynasty and succeeded in 1932. During a recent private visit to London he went to who is the Indian High Commissioner in London. During his visit (which ended on July 10, when he left by air for 
New Scotland Yard, where he was welcomed by the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Cairo) he was received by the Queen at Windsor and, while staying at Chequers, met at luncheon Mr. Harold Macmillan. 
Police, Sir John Nott-Bower. After spending a night at Romsey with Admiral Earl Mountbatten, he flew by helicopter to London on July 10. 


AT LONDON AIRPORT ON HIS ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND: MR, 
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AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY JUBILEE. 





LONGBRIDGE, 


PART OF THE JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS OF THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY AT 
CLUB RALLY, 


BIRMINGHAM: THE PARADE OF THE COMPETITORS IN THE VETERAN CAR 
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LEONARD LORD: 
“JUNIOR GRAND 





ALAN 
PRIX ”’ 


SWADLING, 
RACE. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM SIR 
WINNER OF THE 


RECEIVING 
EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 





OFF yOu GO! COMPETITORS IN THE “ JUNIOR GRAND PRIX’’ FOR CHILDREN OF AUSTIN 


EMPLOYEES IN AUSTIN J. 40 PEDAL CARS, RUNNING TO THEIR VEHICLES. 


The Austin Motor Company, which to-day employs over 20,000 people, who produce more 
than 120 vehicles every working hour, celebrated its Jubilee at Longbridge Works, Birming- 
ham, on July 9. Sir Leonard Lord, chairman and managing director, pointed out that 
fifty years ago when the factory was started by Herbert Austin it employed fewer than 
250 people and in one year produced 120 cars. The celebrations included a remarkable 
cavalcade of Austin cars from 1908 until the present day in which the new gas turbine- 
engined Austin Sheerline appeared for the first time. As recorded on another page, com- 
petitors in the Veteran Car Club of Great Britain Jubilee Rally joined in the celebrations, 
and carried out their driving tests and received their awards at Longbridge. The“ Junior 
Grand Prix ” for children was a popular event during the day. Competitors raced round 
the course in Austin J. 40 pedal cars. 
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ALLIED NAVAL MIGHT; AND _ BLUEBIRD. 


A large American naval task force visited this country recently and was due to sail for 
Cuba on July 11. The battleship /owa has visited Portsmouth, with the cruiser Northampton, 
the escort carrier Siboney and four destroyers ; the cruiser Des Moines and four destroyers 
have been in Plymouth; the battleship New Jersey, with two destroyers and a tanker, 
has been at Weymouth; and the cruiser Columbus and two minesweepers at Torquay. 

Mr. Donald Campbell has begun tests on Ullswater with his turbo-jet hydroplane Bluebird, 
in which he hopes to regain the world water speed record for Britain——The Royal 
Navy carrier H.M.S. Bulwark (20,330 tons) paid a courtesy visit to Stockholm from 
June 14-21; and six other ships of the British Navy, under the command of Admiral 

Sir Michael Denny, C.-in-C. Home Fleet, were there from June 15-21. 
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FLAGSHIP OF REAR-ADMIRAL 
OTHER WARSHIPS ON JULY 4. 


(45,000 TONs), 
ARRIVED WITH 


A U.S. BATTLESHIP AT PORTSMOUTH: JOWA 
R. E, LIBBY, AT PORTSMOUTH, WHERE SHE 
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CAMPBELL’S 
JULY 6, 


BLUEBIRD, MR. DONALD 
ULLSWATER ON 


LEAVING HER HANGAR ON HER LAUNCHING CRADLE: 
TURBO-JET HYDROPLANE, WHICH BEGAN HER TESTS ON 





THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER BULWARK 
FLOODLIT DURING HER VISIT. 


THE BRITISH NAVAL COURTESY VISIT TO SWEDEN: 
(20,330 TONS) LYING AT STOCKHOLM. SHE WAS 
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THE FIRST GAS TURBINE WARSHIP; AND A STRANGE BRITISH SUBMARINE. 
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THE FIRST WARSHIP TO BE POWERED SOLELY BY GAS TURBINE ENGINES: THE FAST GUNBOAT GREY GOOSE, CAPABLE IN SMOOTH WATER OF SOMETHING LIKE 50 KNOTS. 


On July 5 the fast gunboat H.M.S. Grey Goose, a former steam gunboat of 205 tons and now powered by | and of a type which will eventualiy be used in many kinds of warship. Their main advantage is that they 
two Rolls-Royce RM 60 gas turbines and two controllable-pitch propellers, was put through her paces in give greater power for less bulk and weight than other kinds of propulsive machinery. During the test 
the Channel. These engines are stated to be the most advanced marine gas turbines in the world to-day Grey Goose carried out spectacular evolutions at very high speeds estimated at 50 knots. 
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A NEW PROFILE FOR SUBMARINES: THE EXPERIMENTAL H.M.S. THERMOPYL4, WITH THE FANTASTIC FORWARD BUBBLE HOUSING. 


This photograph was taken in the East India Dock, London, during the recent visit to London of the submarine | of welded construction and a new 20-ft.-long section has been built into her. The purpose of the domed housing 
Thermopyle. Thermopylz, a “T"’ class submarine, was completed originally in 1945. Since then, like is not revealed, though somewhat similar domes in U.S. submarines are believed to house listening and 
some of her sister-ships, she has been reconstructed, rather on the lines of the U.S. “‘ Guppy ”’ class. She is | detector gear. Befove reconstruction she was of 1090 tons, standard. 
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“ THE GLASS WALKING-STICK AND OTHER ESSAYS”; By G. K. CHESTERTON. With an introduction by SIR ARTHUR BRYANT.* 


th anyone who has lived (as we ephemerides go) 

a long time, and has numerous friends scattered 
all over the country and the globe, one of the greatest 
pleasures is the reappearance, after a long interval, 
of men and women once familiarly, even intimately, 
known. [They may have wandered far, followed 
trades to us incomprehensible, and begotten children 
and grandchildren, but no sooner do they reappear 
than the gulf of years is instantly bridged. What do 
a few, or many, grey hairs matter? Fundamentally 
in the relationship there is no change: there are the 
old voice, the old grin, the old shared jokes and 
memories. Were I to meet to-morrow the man (or, 
to use an equivalent term, boy) who shared a study 
with me at school, I should find (to my delight) that he 
hadn't changed at all, and he would find (to his great 
regret) that I hadn't changed either. 

I had that sort of feeling of reunion when this 
book by Chesterton reached me. It is nearly twenty 
years since his friends stood in the little church at 
Beaconsfield, with 
the Cardinal- 
Archbishop and 
other Bishops 
going through 
their rites over 
the dead. I didn’t 
realise that a 
great deal of 
Chesterton's work 
was still un- 
collected, and 
that it would, 
even the journa- 
listic part of it, 
be as alive long 
after his death as 
it was in the week 
during which it 
was written. Now 
a small selection 
of the essays 
which he contri- 
buted to this 
paper from 1905 
to 1936 is pub- 
lished, and it reads 
just like a new 
book by a living 
Chesterton. He 
walks into the 
room again, with 
all the old gusto, 
all the old wit, all 
the old fun, and 
all the old serious- 
ness and honesty. 
Frequently he 
makes one think, 
and sometimes he 
makes one laugh, 
not merely aloud 
but uproariously. 

In that regard 
I must have a 
quarrel with his 
editor, and former 
secretary, Miss 
Dorothy Collins, 
who has been 
serving him as 
well in death as 
she did in life. 
She does not 
print the essays 
in chronological 
order. She does in her index give the date of each 
essay: but, as I read, I kept on saying to myself, 
“‘ This must be early,’’ or ‘‘ This must be late,’’ and 
then rushing back to the “ Index ”’ to find my opinion 
confirmed—which it always was. For Chesterton, 
although always his unique self, did develop. It was 
not merely a matter of his conversion to the Catholic 
Church: he was as devout as, and as historically- 
minded a Christian when. he was making speeches to 
the Church Congress, as he was when he went over 
to the Faith of his combative friend Hilaire Belloc. 
I think the First World War did it: it shocked him, 
and it shocked him into a greater seriousness of 
expression, though he jested to the last. 

The opening essay, written when Chesterton was 
but thirty-one, is a typical example of what, if he 
were a painter, would be called his early manner. 


have been edited by 


* “The Glass Walking-Stick and other Essays,”’ from The IMustrated 
London News, 1905-1936. By G. K. Chesterton. Edited by Dorothy 
Collins, with a Preface by Arthur Bryant. (Methuen ; ros. 6d.) 
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“EVEN TO-DAY THE SOUND OF HIS NAME IS LIKE A TRUMPET-CALL’’: 


OS tes 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


rhe very first paragraph goes: “‘ Practical politics are 
in this world continually coming to grief; for the 
truth is that practical politics are too practical for 
this world. This world is so incurably romantic that 
things never work out properly if you have them on 
the sound business principle. For instance, it is 
always assumed in modern social philosophy that 
ornaments, curiosities, objets d'art, etc., are things 
that people add to their lives when they have procured 
all that is solid and sensible. The actual fact is quite 
otherwise. The savage wears an objet d'art in his 
nose before he discovers that clothes are of any use 
at all. Man discovered that dress was a luxury before 
he discovered that dress was a necessity. It is not 
only true that luxuries are more noble than neces- 
sities ; it really seems as if they were more necessary 
than necessities.’" What provoked those reflections 
I leave it to the reader to find out: it is enough to say 
that amongst the objects which led to these profound 
philosophical musings were a glass walking-stick full 











AT HIS DESK. 


During the 113 years since Herbert Ingram founded The /ilustrated London News, we have been privileged to publish the work of many distinguished men and 

women, but the name of one contributor sounds, in the words of Sir Arthur Bryant, “like a trumpet-call.” 

tributed “Our Note Book” each week from our issue of September 30, 1905, until his death in 1936. The book, which is reviewed by Sir John Squire, an old 

friend of G. K. Chesterton’s, on this page, consists of a selection of some of the essays which appeared in The /Ilustrated London News during this period. They He got the 

G. K. Chesterton’s former secretary, Miss Dorothy Collins, and the preface is by Sir Arthur Bryant, the present contributor of ‘“‘ Our Note 
Book,” who followed G.K.C. in what Sir John calls “ his weekly pulpit.” 


of sweets, and a patchwork-quilt made from bits of 
uniforms worn by both sides at the Battle of Waterloo. 

That is the sort of thing which gave him a certain 
sort of reputation amongst people who couldn't see 
the clarity of vision behind his burlesques and the hard 
core of thinking behind his superficial frivolities. 
Twenty-two years later he considered this term which 
was almost invariably applied to him. ‘‘ The English 
People,’’ he began boldly, ‘‘ have a peculiar appetite 
for paradox. I suppose such a statement will itself 
be called a paradox; for the phrase is commonly 
applied, for some reason or other, not to Englishmen 
generally, but to the one sad and solitary Englishman 
who bears alone, in this. column, the doom or judgement 
upon his race. Both he and his race, however, remain 
reasonably cheerful under it ; and though it is rather 
a bore to be called paradoxical, it is rather a com- 
pliment to be recognised as national. Nevertheless, 
there are shades of variety, and the mad Englishman 
may wear his wild rose with a difference. The curious 
thing about the representative Englishman of the last 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON WORKING ON A MODEL THEATRE 


This man was Gilbert Keith Chesterton, who con- 
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few centuries is that he instinctively pursued the 
wildest paradox and then accepted it as a solid truism. 
He said he was hard-headed, and stood on his head to 
prove it.’’ Then, having led the reader to wonder 
what on earth he was up to now, he proceeded, by 
dint of examples, to make quite a strong case for his 
contention—festooned, of course, with gay fancies, 
as that of a meeting between Edward Lear and King 
Lear, and the suggestion that the Dong with the 
Luminous Nose might have been Oliver Cromwell. 

He loved playing with ideas, especially if they 
were absurd ideas, solemnly entertained by other 
persons or jocularly invented by himself. There is 
here one essay actually called ‘‘ Playing with an 
Idea."’ He begins by producing a theory about the 
suitability of people’s names to their bearers, and 
expounds it with such eloquence and such 
ingenious examples that the unwary reader is 
tempted to think that he is really being serious 
and that there actually might be something in 
what hesays. But 
having played 
with the idea long 
enough he brings 
us up with a 
start as he bluntly 
announces the 
frontiers between 
sense and  non- 
sense. “The 
above,’ he says, 
“is an impromptu 
instance of what 
I call playing 
with an idea; 
but the question 
is, what does one 
think of the 
idea ? I will tell 
you what I think 
of it; I think 
it is complete 
bosh.”’ 

He uses the 
word “im- 
promptu ”’ here, 
and I think much, 
even of his serious 
work, was brilliant 
improvisation. 
The first time I 
ever heard him 
speak was, I 
think, in that 
very year 1905. 
It was at Cam- 
bridge. I don’t 
remember’ what 
his nominal theme 
was: probably 
Liberty or some 
such inaccessible 
abstraction. He 
lumbered on to 
the platform with 
a smile, his 
pince-nez on the 
end of his nose, 
and in his hand 
a paper, presum- 
ably of 
about the size of 
a postage-stamp. 


notes, 


audience laughing 
at once and 
rambled gaily on, obviously making it up as he went ; 
and chuckling as each bright idea struck him. Of 
what he said I can remember nothing, except that 
he pointed out that a music-hall has nothing to do 
with music, that a public-house isn’t really public, 
and that when a man exclaims ‘‘ How my aunt has 
changed,’’ he is really emphasising the fact that 
fundamentally she hasn't changed, for she is still 
his aunt. 

Thus could he talk in private also. But unlike 
many of the best talkers of his time, he did not 
indulge in monologue unless he was egged on to it; 
he was a good listener, and could’ embroider and 
expand other people’s notions as well as his own. 

It is a joy to meet him again. His book is suitably, 
elegantly and enthusiastically introduced by Sir 
Arthur Bryant, who followed him in what I may be 
allowed to call his weekly pulpit. 


E, D. O’Brien, on page 124 of this issue. 


N.B.—The photograph on this page is not reproduced from the book under review. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE DISPLAY OF MAGNIFICENT CATTLE: A GENERAL VIEW OF A PARADE IN THE MAIN RING AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, HELD THIS YEAR AT WOLLATON 
PARK, NOTTINGHAM, WHERE THE AREA OF THE SHOW GROUND EXTENDED OVER 166 ACRES. 


INSPECTING A CHAMPION BULL: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 


“ums SPENT NEARLY FOUR HOURS AT THE SHOW ON JULY 6. 





IN THE ROYAL BOX AT THE GRAND RING: (L. TO R.) THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, THIS YEAR’S 


PRESIDENT ; THE QUEEN, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, AND THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND. 


LOOKING AT THE WINNING SHEEP: H.M. THE QUEEN. IN THE RYELAND CLASS (sHown) 
THE WINNERS WERE THE ENTRIES OF MR. H. C, DENT AND VIVIENNE LADY CAWLEY. 


RECEIVING THE TROPHY FROM THE QUEEN : MAJOR H. BEAUMONT, MASTER OF THE KILDARE 


HUNT, WHO WON THE HUNTER CHAMPIONSHIP WITH WHA? A WALK. 


THE ROYAL SHOW AT NOTTINGHAM: THE VISIT OF THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE; AND AN IMPRESSIVE CATTLE PARADE. 


The four-day Royal Show, 107th of the series, opened on July 5 at Wollaton Park, 
near Nottingham, in fine weather. The annual Show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, known as the “ Royal,’’ is the most important of the year's 
farming events. On the opening day the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester visited 
it, and the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh spent four hours there on July 6, 
while the Princess Royal came on July 5 and 6. The Queen presented medals, and 
she and the Duke inspected the champion animals, and later watched the Hunter 


| 
| 
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Championship. Numerous foreign visitors were present, and one Russian was able 
to give first-hand information of pedigree Hereford stock bought in Britain for 
Russia in 1939 and 1946. He said they had been successfully crossed with native 
breeds, particularly the Astrakhan. The exhibits at the Show included champion 
livestock, and agricultural implements, as well as Milk Marketing Board and forestry 
sections, and there was also a flower show and a display arranged by the National 
Federation of Women's Institutes. 
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Ow June 30 the British Government 
invited the Governments of Greece 
and Turkey to send representatives to a 
conference in London to discuss “‘ political 
and defence questions which affect the 
Eastern Mediterranean, including Cyprus.”’ 
Sir Anthony Eden stated that the discus- 
sions were intended to “‘ range widely ”’ 
and that the three parties were expected 
to engage in them without prior commit- 
ments. He said that Britain would be represented 
by the Foreign Secretary, the Minister of Defence, and 
the Colonial Secretary: Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd and Mr. Lennox-Boyd. He pointed out that 
such talks could not take place until after the Four- 
Power Geneva Conference, beginning on July 18. 
Asked whether the people of Cyprus would be con- 
sulted, he replied that it would be wise to start with 
the international aspect. In point of fact, this aspect 
covers relatively little besides Cyprus, from one point 
of view or another. The decision, therefore, breaks 
new ground, since it has till now been the view of 
the Government that the future of Cyprus is a British 
interest, not to-be officially discussed with Greece. 

The new move has been widely welcomed. The 
question of Cyprus had gone far towards poisoning 
relations between Britain and Greece, old friends and 
present allies. What those of us who had closely 
watched the situation had feared 
had come to pass. In Cyprus an ugly 
and vicious campaign of terrorism 
had been established, making a 
settlement, or, indeed, any form of 
concession, much more difficult than 
it had been. The explosives used 
had come largely from Greece. The 
broadcasts from Radio Athens had 
included incitement to violence— 
and the plea of the Greek Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Stefanopoulos, that 
these were quotations from articles 
in the Press and that British opinions 
had also been broadcast, was dis- 
ingenuous and far from friendly. 
On the British side the attitude had 
been unduly stiff, not to say gauche. 
It had also been dilatory in failing 
to make use of the spell of relatively 
fine political weather in which useful 
work might have been accomplished. 
Happily, the present project, denoting 
a change of mind, is for this very 
reason evidence also of strength 
of mind. 

It is not the intention to delve 
back in this article into the early 
stages of Cypriot aspirations. What 
brought the affair into the inter- 
national foreground was the visit 
of the Greek Prime Minister, Field 
Marshal Papagos, to our present 
Prime Minister and then Foreign 
Secretary, during his convalescence 
in Greece after his illness. The latter 
then informed the former that the 
future of Cyprus was a matter in 
which the British Government did not 
recognise the right of Greece to 
intervene. This was followed by an 
invitation to the Field Marshal to 
visit England, coupled with a ban 
on conversations on the subject of 
Cyprus. He felt that he would be 
unable to return and face the Govern- 
ment and the country with the 
admission that he had nothing in 
his pocket concerning Cyprus, and 
that his only course was to refuse the 
invitation. I should perhaps add 
that, despite the ban on political 
talks, it is well known that there 
have been frequent interchanges 
behind the scenes. 

I thought I was well up in the 
subject, but when I was in Greece 
last month I was astonished by the 
unanimity of Greek opinion about 
it. For example, the Secretary- 
General of the Greek Trade Union 
Association, Mr. Macris, whom I 
visited to talk about labour problems, 
took a line which did not differ 
from that of the Greek Government. 
The day before I called upon him he 
had returned from an important 
Trade Union Congress in Vienna. 
There he had proposed, and the 
Congress had adopted, a resolution that Cyprus must 
be considered as being under foreign occupation ; 
the Congress had also pledged itself to provide the 
Cypriots with all possible help. Mr. Macris put it 
that all Greeks held similar views on Cyprus. 

If, however, there are no differences of aim, there 
are shades of opinion on the subject of means to attain 
it, just as there are in Cyprus. These vary from 
the most moderate and tolerant to the most extreme 
and unbalanced. The latter would wreck any chances 
if they had their way, though in most cases out of 
thoughtlessness rather than malice. The former 
include strong influences who might be able to do a 
vast amount of good, provided that the proposals 
on which they had to work were such as stood any 
chance of avoiding rejection by the intermediate 
opinion, which is neither particularly pliant nor 
particularly bitter, and which represents the largest 
proportion of educated people. It goes without saying 
that even those most in favour of a settlement would 
reject any which did not contain some provisions for 


A WINDOW 


AN AUSTRIAN EXPERIMENT WITH TROUT: 


the water to take an angler’s 


to seize parts of a worm held by the human hand. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the eventual establishment of self-determination in 
Cyprus. 

The invitation to Turkey to take part in the 
conference leads to consideration of one of the most 
thorny features. Will the Greek Government agree 
that Turkey shall talk on equal terms with Greece 
about the future of Cyprus? Racially, the proportions 
in the island are roughly 80 per cent. Greek and 
18 per cent. Turkish. Grezco-Turkish relations were 
excellent until this controversy reached its height, 
since when they have become less friendly. Many 
Greeks hold that the British Government, finding 
Turkish dislike of Enosis convenient but not sharp 
enough, stirred it up, especially when the question 
came before the United Nations. Turkish objections 
to any reunion or prospect of reunion of Cyprus with 
Greece are whole-hearted enough to-day, though they 
are still voiced more bitterly by Turkish Cypriots than 


TEACHING TROUT TO BECOME ACROBATS. 





INDUCING IT TO LEAP A WOODEN BARRIER. 


Following our remarkable colour picture in The /llustrated London News of May 28 of a trout leaping from 
fly, here is another outstanding photograph, this time from Upper Austria, where, 
at a sawmill owned by the brothers Suger, the river trout have been trained to leap barriers in attempting 
C There appears to be no end to the ingenuity shown by 
this fish in the pursuit of its food, and it seems pleasantly possible that the next step will be to display an 
acrobatic trout in one of the réles in international circuses previously claimed by those clowns of the animal 


world, the sea-lions. 


in Turkey itself. Already some suggestions have been 
made in Greece that, though it would be reasonable 
for British, Greek and Turkish representatives to sit 
down together, the final talks on Cyprus should be 
between Britons and Greeks. 

Presuming that a practicable proposal is made, 
its fate will, to a considerable extent, depend on the 
attitude of the Church, particularly in Cyprus, but also 
in Greece. If Archbishop Makarios was faithfully 
reported as saying that he could not condemn terrorism 
because, if he did, he would lose his influence, his 
outlook is not promising. On the other hand, I cannot 
agree with the view of some Britons that, since the 
Church in their opinion exercises undue influence 
in Cyprus, we should disregard or discount expressions 
of public opinion there. The Church is fulfilling a 
traditional réle, and, if its arguments and methods 
seem morally reprehensible to some, they are still 
not entitled to deny that Cypriots mean what they say. 
We can no more say that the infiuence of the Church 
should be discounted than Greeks or Cypriots can say 





THE WORLD. 
CONFERENCE ON THE LEVANT. sae of the base, but so long ago 


HOLDING A WORM BEFORE THE NOSE OF A TROUT: 
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that the views of the British Chiefs of 
Staff with regard to the Cyprus base, 
which influence the British Government, 
should not be considered. 
have previously discussed the 
that a recapitulation may be desirable. 
It is a partial peace-time replacement 
of the Suez Canal base, but, though 
only a_ partial one, has_ considerable 
importance. The headquarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief British Middle East Land Forces (General 
Sir Charles Keightley) and the Commander-in- 
Chief Middle East Air Force (Air Marshal Sir 
Claude Pelly) have been established there. A 
new British ‘‘ centre,’ or permanent camp, is now 
to be constructed near Famagusta. The island 
represents the only British territory in this area. The 
Greek Prime Minister, whose grave illness is to be 
deplored at this juncture, has stated that, in the event 
of the union of Cyprus with Greece, the Greek Govern- 
ment would be prepared to maintain all- the British 
facilities and even extend them to the mainland of 
Greece. The British reply has been that Governments 
change and leases may be repudiated. Military opinion 
prefers the present arrangement. 

As I wrote last year .after a previous visit to 
Greece, her record as an ally is first-class, and as 
regards pledges, as good as can be 
found. Into the bargain, the situation 
in the island has sharply deteriorated 
since last year, and the attitude of 
the population of the country in 
which a military base is established 
is a factor which cannot be dis- 
regarded, because it affects its military 
value. Now, as I have already sug- 
gested, a settlement will be less easy 
than would have been the case last 
autumn, both because Cypriot tem- 
pers have grown hotter and Turkish 
opposition to the principle of Enosis 
has grown stronger. I admit that 
the Greek Government is not as firm 
in the saddle as it then was, partly 
owing to the sickness of the Prime 
Minister and the difficulty of finding 
a successor welcome to all its sections, 
partly owing to financial troubles and 
the unpopularity of its new taxation. 
At the same time, no Government 
which could now assume office would 
differ from it in policy regarding 
Cyprus and the base. 

Some sections of the Opposition 
might even take a stronger line than 
the Government is likely to. The 
Liberal leader, Mr. Papandreou, 
made, as his first comment, the 
statement that the invitation ought 
not to be accepted unless an assurance 
of self-determination for Cyprus were 
given in advance. If I appear to 
insist ad nauseam on the point, it is 
because it does not seem to be fully 
understood that no party in Greece 
could fail to support the claims of 
Cyprus, because, if it did, its own 
support would vanish. An element 
of danger emerges from this factor 
of political self- preservation. It 
tends to make all leaders and all 
parties shy of going half-way for the 
sake of a settlement, because they 
feel that such a step, which might 
in other circumstances be considered 
laudable, would in this be damaging 
to their reputation. . 

This is not to fall into pessimism 
about the prospects of a conference 
or of its achieving useful results. 
There are men of good will who 
will work for a settlement if the 
basis proposed appears reasonable - 
to them. Yet it seems that a con- 
ference at this stage is more likely 
to provide promising material for 
further discussion than to reach a 
clear-cut agreement. Fresh air on 
the present over-charged atmosphere 
would in itself be a great benefit. 
There is hardly an unbiased com- 
mentator in this country or in 
Greece who has not by now come 
round to the view that both Govern- 
ments have been at fault in their 
handling of the subject, and that 
the sooner they bring a new spirit to bear on it, the 
better. The British Government has made a good 
start by its bold and original initiative. 

My last words will be entirely speculative. I should 
envisage, to begin with, a constitutional offer decidedly 
in advance of that last made, which reserved to the 
Governor's authority virtually every matter of 
importance ; but this would be subject to cessation of 
violence, because if that were to continue, the project 
would not be safe. But the most liberal of constitu- 
tions would be unacceptable if accompanied by any 
such pronunciamento as that made at the time of the 
last, that in no future which could be foreseen would 
Cyprus be in a position to choose her own destiny 
It would have to be made clear that finality—which, 
in any case, can never be subject to human decrees 
was out of the question here. Details are hard to 
foresee ; another plebiscite eventually suggests itself, 
but I cannot venture to say within what time. We 
must all hope that the drift towards tragedy will 
be arrested. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 











POWERED BY FOUR TURBO-PROP ENGINES, THESE SWEPT-WING 
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VIEW FOR THE FIRST TIME: A FORMATION OF TWIN-ENGINED JETS WITH SWEPT WINGS, 
BELIEVED BY OBSI VERS TO IE Of NEW ALL-WE: HER % TER » . = » " . - m sr 
RVERS oe ATM ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER, CARRYING STREAMING BANNERS OF THE SOVIET REPUBLICS, A FORMATION OF LIGHT TRAINER 
AIRCRAFT OPENED THE SOVIET AIR DAY DISPLAY HELD NEAR MOSCOW. 





4 





BOMBERS, WHICH MIGHT BE USED AS REFUELLING AIRCRAFT, HAD NOT 
BEEN PREVIOUSLY EXHIBITED, 





STAGING AN AIRBORNE LANDING OF MOTORISED INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY: SINGLE-ENGINED 
AND TWIN-ENGINED HELICOPTERS LAND A LARGE FIGHTING FORCE IN A MATTER OF MINUTES, 
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SPELLING THE WORDS * SLAVA K.P.S.S."” (GLORY TO THE K.P.S.S.), SOVIET MILITARY AIRCRAFT A DAY AT THE AIR SHOW: PART OF THE HUGE CROWD WATCHING THE DISPLAY OF RUSSIA’S 
GIVE A DEMONSTRATION OF TRICK FORMATION FLYING, AIR MIGIIT, SOVIET LEADERS AND FOREIGN OBSERVERS ALSO ATTENDED, 


SHOWING HER AIR MIGHT AND STRESSING HER PRODUCTION POTENTIAL : SOME FEATURES OF RUSSIA’S AIR DAY DISPLAY. 


Western observers of the Soviet Air Day celebrations at Tushino Airfield, near was a big swept-wing bomber powered by four turbo-prop engines which, it is 
Moscow, on July 3, are agreed that the main feature of the display was the quantity believed, might be intended to refuel inter-Continental jet bombers. Seven of this 
of the latest types of jet aircraft on view. Nearly all the aircraft had been seen type were on show, indicating that the model is already in service. Also making 
before by Western air attachés, but never in such numbers, and it is believed that its first public appearance was a twin-jet all-weather fighter, fifty of which flew 
one of the objects of the display was to impress foreign observers with the rapid over in formations of five. Other outstanding features of the display, which 
progress made in bringing up-to-date supersonic fighters and inter-Continental was attended by the Soviet leaders, was a descent by helicopters carrying troops, 
bombers into large-scale production. The show opened with a fly-past of light guns and vehicles, the appearance of a swept-wing transport aircraft which could 


aircraft, each carrying a streaming banner. Said to be on view for the first time , bethe prototype ofa jet airliner, and the customary mass parachute-jumping display. 
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LOUNGING ON THE BEACH, NO DOUBT CONVERSING AMICABLY OF THIS AND THAT, OR GOING IN FOR THE DIP (NOT TOO FAR OUT) THAT MAKES A HOLIDAY WORTHWHILE, THE SEAL 
FAMILIES OF TYULENI ISLAND, IN THE SEA OF OKHOTSK, RESEMBLE CONSPICUOUSLY OTHER FAMILIES AT OTHER RESORTS. 
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BASKING ON BLACKPOOL BEACH, THESE HOLIDAYMAKERS ENJOY THE AMENITIES OF PIER AND REFRESHMENT STALLS, DENIED THE SEALS OF TYULENI. 
FUR SEALS AND SUN-BATHERS: A SIMILARITY OF BEACH SCENES FROM BLACKPOOL AND TYULENI ISLAND. 


The seals in our photograph are part of a large rookery on Tyuleni Island, at the | in the first week in June, and by the middle of July the beaches have reached the 
entrance of Patience Bay, in the Sea of Okhotsk. They are fur seals (Otaridae), | state of congestion familiar to those who have visited our most popular seaside 
possessing a permanent undercoating of short, soft fur, the “ seal skin" of the | resorts at about the same time of the year. By early winter, the seals have left 
costumier. Their breeding-grounds are boulder-strewn beaches, similar to that | the island, migrating to the feeding-grounds of the south, leaving the beaches not 
shown above, or rocky hill slopes near the shore. The bulls reach the island early merely deserted but devoid even of those empty ice-cream cartons and lemonade 
in May and take up their places. The cows begin to arrive from the feeding areas bottles by which departing human holidaymakers hope to be remembered. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY HOLIDAY 


Under the stress of hot weather, the common human instinct is firstly to flock 
to the seaside, and secondly—like the seals of Tyuleni Island, in the Sea of Okhotsk 
—to make for the spot best calculated to be already crammed almost to suffocation 
point with others imbued with the same predilection for herding. In New York, 
Independence Day—July 4—brought a temperature of 95 degs. and a migration 
of some 2,000,000 souls to Coney Island, whose famous beach presented from the 


* know others are forgathering. 


LONDON NEWS 


THE JOYS OF A HOT DAY ON THE BEACH: OVER TWO MILLION NEW YORKERS OBEYING THE HERDING INSTINCT TO SPEND 


BY THE SEA AT CONEY ISLAND, SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


air the remarkable spectacle seen in the photograph above. In Britain, too, warm 
weather brings out the crowds, and these crowds tend to forgather where they 
Blackpool beach, Coney Island and Tyuleni 
Island, all represent an aspect of instinctive behaviour as marked in the human 
species as in any other, an aspect whose origin lies possibly in the deep-rooted 
conviction that although there is discomfort in numbers perhaps there is safety also. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








N my article ‘‘ Old 

Garden Friends ”’ 
on this page, June 25, 
there is a photograph 
which might well be 
a portrait group of 
Walt Disney’s Seven 
Dwarfs in ‘“‘ Snow White,’’ except that there are about 
a dozen of the gnome-like creatures. The editorial 
caption beneath this photograph says : “‘ The astonish- 
ing faces of Calceolaria darwinii, an enchanting, if 
difficult, native of Patagonia, of which Mr. Elliott 
tantalisingly says that its finding ‘ was mixed up with 
a whole comedy of errors and misunderstandings.’ ’’ 
It was. 

Dr. W. B. Gourlay and I were on the last stages 
of a six-months plant-collecting expedition in Chile 
and the Andes, in 1928-29, and were cruising down the 
extreme south-west coast of Chile in a small cargo-boat. 
It was an interesting journey as we threaded our way 
through a labyrinth of channels amid thousands of 
The islands and most of the main- 
land coast were densely forested, and uninhabited 
except by a few miserable Indians. Here and there 
glaciers from inland ranges of snow mountains came 
right down into the sea. The only fellow-passengers 
that I remember were an American woman, the 
ship's dog (a yellow creature like a shaggy, stocky lion) 
and a young Englishman going down to Punta Arenas 
on some business mission for the trading and banking 
firm of Williamson Balfour, under whose zgis we had 
been travelling. The firm had agents in all the larger 
Chilean towns, who had been immensely helpful to us 
in innumerable ways—including cashing our cheques. 
The American passenger I remember solely by a 
seven-word comment which she passed on deck one 
morning. For some navigational reasons 
we left the intricate maze of channels we 
had been threading, and passed out for 
a short spell into the South Pacific Ocean. 
In the far distance a couple of whales 
were spouting misty fountains of spray. 
Somebody mentioned something about 
South Pacific. Our American friend’s eye 
roved the vast horizon, and then came 
the dry seven-word comment which tickles 
me to this day. “‘H’m; seems a nice 
roomy place for whales! ”’ 

One evening we put into a cove, 
Conner Cove, and anchored for the night. 
Navigation in those intricate channels was 
too hazardous by night. I rowed ashore 
and landed to study the vegetation, for an 
hour orso. Never have I met such difficult 
going, and such a paradise of ferns. The 
ground was a tumble of huge rocks, with 
dense forest growth everywhere. The 
ferns, taller than myself, were magnificent, 
but more enchanting than these were the 
filmy ferns clothing every rock and every 
tree-trunk, each leaflet of their small, 
delicate, translucent emerald fronds carry- 
ing a sparkling drop of dew. The only 
colour, apart from emerald-green, was the 
rich crimson-scarlet of the great pendant 
waxy bells of Philesia buxifolia, which, 
instead of growing as an 18-in.-high shrub, 
as I had always known it at home, was 
climbing up the tree-trunks like ivy, 
rooting, no doubt, into the deep mantle 
of moss and filmy ferns. 

This semi-Antarctic rain-forest was 
strangely silent. I neither heard nor saw 
a single bird of any kind, and at first I 
seemed to be the only mammal anywhere 
around. But then, before I left, I heard 
some large creature forcing its way towards 
me through the undergrowth. Puma ? 
They were said to be not uncommon in 
the region, and this sounded heavy and 
powerful enough. I waited, until suddenly 
a lion’s or a puma’s head was thrust 
through a curtain of tall ferns. The 
creature stared at me, I stared, and then 
its whole sentimental soul came into its 
great yellow eyes, and at the same time 
there dawned a look of recognition suffused 
with love—cupboard love—and at that 
moment recognition became mutual. The 
ship’s dog, whom I had fed repeatedly and shame- 
lessly at mealtimes in the saloon, had come ashore for 
an hour’s hunting. 

At Punta Arenas we landed in a lighter in a gale of 
wind anda rough sea, and on the quayside, as we stepped 














islands and inlets. 


LIKE DISNEY’S SEVEN DWARFS: THE “‘ GNOME-LIKE ”’ 
CARRIED SINGLY ON 2- 
GOLDEN POUCH, 

OF THE POUCH 





* THE ONLY COLOUR, APART FROM EMERALD-GREEN 
(OF THE FERNS AND FILMY FERNS) WAS THE RICH 
CRIMSON-SCARLET OF THE GREAT PENDANT WAXY BELLS 
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OF PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA ... 
Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co. 
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COMEDY OF ERRORS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 
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FLOWERS OF CALCEOLARIA DARWINII, 


the office to talk busi- 
ness afterlunch, Talk- 
ing business in any 
office was the last 
thing we had come to 
Patagonia for, so we 
agreed to call in at 
some time later, some vague time which we left nicely 
open. After lunch we set out on our first plant 
hunt. Inland, behind the town, we explored a 
great expanse of rather dull heathy country, which in 
earlier times was, I believe, a forest of Southern Beech 
(Nothofagus). Here we found little of real interest and 
nothing of any garden value. There was, too, a cold, 
vicious wind blowing, so that after an hour or two we 
were glad to drop down into the shelter of a sudden deep 
gulley, in which ran a small stream. Here vegetation 
was rather more luxuriant and interesting, and before 
long we came upon a colony of Calceolaria darwinii, 
which was quite one of the most interesting and 
important finds of our whole expedition. It grew on 
a wide shelf of rather mossy soil, in a cool and sheltered 
position, 2 or 3 ft. above general ground-level. 

There were a number of patches of the plant, 
each with a dozen or two of those astonishing gnome- 
like flowers carried singly on 2- to 3-in. stems. Each 
flower had a great pendant golden pouch, heavily 
spotted with mahogany-red, and across the mouth of 
the pouch was a wide, waxy, snow-white band or bar. 
It was, indeed, a great moment coming upon this 
wonderfully sensational little plant so near at hand, 
and so soon after arriving in Patagonia. That same 
afternoon we found a solitary bush of the rare Berberis 
tlicifolia. We collected seeds of this, which, 
never germinated. But years later, when Captain 
Collingwood Ingram was going to Punta Arenas and 
then on to Central Chile, I was able to 
give him simple directions which enabled 
him to find that same solitary bush 
without difficulty. 

Rather late that afternoon we returned 
to town and decided that perhaps we 
really ought to look in at the office 
of the folk who had been so attentive 
in having us met on landing, and 
securing us accommodation at the hotel. 
We were courteously received, but almost 
at once our hosts had us puzzled by 
highly technical jargon about the price 
of wool and the current season’s clip. 
We, on the other hand, had them 
puzzled and foxed by our enquiries 
about the local vegetation. It was not 
until both sides were deeply bogged and 
bemused that light dawned upon us. 
The person they had been expecting to 
meet at the quayside was the young man 
on board who was on a business mission 
from Williamson Balfour, and it was for 
him that they had reserved hotel accom- 
modation, and with him that they were 
expecting to talk Big Business. Fortu- 
nately, they took no umbrage; in fact, in 
the end they proved as helpful and useful 
as the W. B. agents had been in Chile. 
The young man whose hotel accom- 
modation we had innocently got away 
with was not amused. He apparently 
found it hard to believe that we were 
innocent, and unfortunately the only other 
accommodation available at the time was 
very, very inferior to what we got. 

Fortunately, we were able to collect 
ripe seed of Calceolaria darwinii, which 
germinated well, and has since been 
grown successfully by many keen rock- 
gardeners. It is by no means an easy 
plant to cultivate, though now and 
then, and here and there, one hears of 
folk who have had no difficulty with 
it. Thanks largely to the Alpine Garden 
Society and its many keen, clever and 
enthusiastic members, this calceolaria has 
been given every chance of surviving in 
cultivation. As long as the Society 
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TO 3-IN. STEMS. ‘“‘ EACH FLOWER HAD A GREAT PENDANT 
HEAVILY SPOTTED WITH MAHOGANY-RED, AND ACROSS THE mouTH 5SUTVives—and may that be long—there 
WAS A WIDE, WAXY, SNOW-WHITE BAND OR BAR.”’ is likely to be a body of specialists 
Photograph by D. F, Merrett, who will keep this and many other 
temperamental beauties going, and as 
ashore, a man accosted us with the enquiry ‘‘ Williamson the plant seeds freely in captivity, and is not 
Balfour ?"’ Yes, we said, and were at once taken to difficult to raise, a wide range of gardeners in a 


the principal hotel and installed in the best bedroom, 
where there was a most welcome roaring fire. Our 
emissary left, saying that perhaps we would call at 


wide range of soils and climates should be able to try 
their hands with this strange dwarf with the 
menacing expression. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT : THE R.A.E. JUBILEE AT FARNBOROUGH. 


a LY 


S. F. CODY (CENTRE)—WHO MADE THE FIRST OFFICIAL BRITISH AEROPLANE FLIGHT, AT FARN- 
BOROUGH—WITH A MAN-LIFTING KITE AND THE ORIGINAL ROYAL AERONAUTICAL CORPS, MEN A LINK WITH FARNBOROUGH’S PAST: MEN OF THE 4TH AINING REGT., R.E., CARRYING OUT 
OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS, A CODY MAN-LIFTING KITE FOR THE FARNBOROUGH JUBILEE EXHIBITION, 


ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY IDEA FROM FARNBOROUGH: THE ‘“‘ CAVE-MAN BOMBER MARK II.”" 
‘* POWERED WITH ONE MALE, O FEMALE PTERODACTYL’’; AND BUILT AND MAN 
STUDENTS OF THE R.A.E, TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


EVEN ODDER IN APPEARANCE THAN THE “‘ CAVE-MAN BOMBER "’: THE ROLLS- 
ROYCE ‘‘ FLYING BEDSTEAD,’’ VERTICAL TAKE-OFF EXPERIMENTAL RIG, 
NOW FIRST SHOWN TO THE PUBLIC. 


JEPAK! Mea a 


MACHINES OF THE PAST: SOME OF THE VETERAN AIRCRAFT ON SHOW AT THE FARNBOROUGH JUBILEE 
EXHIBITION. NEAREST CAMERA, A I909 BLERIOT MONOPLANE, 


C}* July 7, the Royal Aircraft Establishment staged a Jubilee Exhibition to mark the fiftieth 

anniversary of its connection with Farnborough—under one name or another. In 1905 the 

War Office stored its balloons at Farnborough Common; in 1909 the establishment divided into the 

Balloon Section, R.E., which developed into the Farnborough Air Battalion, later the R.F.C., and, 

finally, the R.A.F.; and H.M. Balloon Factory, which stayed at Farnborough and became successively 

the Army Aircraft Factory, thé Royal Aircraft Factory and the Royal Aircraft Establishment. Farn- 

borough was the site of the early experiments of Cody and Dunne, and it was there that S. F. Cody 

made the first official aeroplane flight in Great Britain on October 5, 1908. Princess Margaret visited the ... AND MEN OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW: A PAIR OF ALMOST “ SPACE 
exhibition, flying there from Buckingham Palace in a Westland S55 helicopter of the Royal Navy; and FicTION’’ PRESSURE SUITS FOR FULL AND SHORT PERIOD PROTECTION 
watched a flying display by aircraft whose production spans most of the fifty years of the R : AT OVER 40,000 FT. 
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A GREAT ROUND-UP IN SWEDISH LAPLAND: PART OF A VAST REINDEER HE 


Christmas is the season at which most people in this country think about reindeer, 
but to those whose livelihood depends on these animals they are always in the 
news. A Special Correspondent of The Times, lately returned from Lapland, 
discussed the modern conditions which now face the nomadic people there in an 
interesting article which appeared in that paper in March. Of the 10,000 Lapps 
in Sweden, about 7000 are.forest Lapps, the other 3000 being mountain Lapps, 


| 
| 


the nomads who follow the migrant reindeer back and forth across Swedish Lapland, 
which is the scene of this photograph. After wintering off lichens in the eastern 
forests the reindeer move west to the moors and heaths in May, where they calve 
before the heat of summer drives them into the mountains on the Norwegian 
border and beyond. They return east at the end of August, reaching their winter 


quarters again by the end of the year. In the old days the Lapps followed the 
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HERD, NUMBERING SOME 14,000 ANIMALS, FORM A MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE. 


which have so far been made to persuade the Eskimo to become permanently 

| interested in the herding of reindeer. On July 7 another correspondent agreed, 

and the women and children are left behind for most of the year at what used to in a letter to The Times, that ** given an adequate food supply, reindeer appear 

be only winter quarters. In a letter, which appeared in The Times on July 1, a | to flourish almost anywhere in the Arctic,"’ but went on to the question of winter 
| 


| herds throughout their annual cycle, but 7he Times correspondent points out that 
to-day it is more and more the young men who follow them, while the older men 


correspondent put the case for the reindeer solving the food and clothing problem feeding, saying that ‘it is the condition of the lichen on the winter range which 
for the Eskimo in the North American Arctic and gave a résumé of the attempts governs the number of reindeer which the country can hold.” 
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PRE-1917 AND GOING STRONG: VETERAN CARS IN 





LEAVING PUTNEY HEATH, WHERE LORD BRABAZON OF TARA (RIGHT) STARTED THE CARS 
FROM LONDON FOR THE RALLY: MR. J. G. SEARS IN HIS 1905 ROLLS-ROYCE,. 


THE STARTING SIGNAL FROM LORD BRABAZON OF TARA (RIGHT): A 1904 


MR. R. D. GREGORY LEAVFNG PUTNEY HEATH ON JULY 6. 


GETTING 
DARRACO DRIVEN BY 





of 


BEFORE THE START: MRS. STRADLING IN THE I9I13 UNIC COUPE DRIVEN BY HER 


HUSBAND, WITH MR. BARNARD—WEARING A “ DEERSTALKER ’’—-WHO DROVE A I9I5 SINGER. 


The Silver Jubilee International Rally (1930-55), promoted by the Veteran Car 
Club of Great Britain, which was open to cars manufactured before 1917, was 
divided into four parts. Cars left from five points—London (Putney Heath, where 
they were started by Lord Brabazon of Tara), Cambridge, York, Chester and Bristol— 
on July 6 for the Rally gathering point, Stratford-on-Avon, where they were received 
by the’ Mayor. On July 8 they left for Cheltenham in two parties, one going by 
Stourport-on-Severn to visit the Regent Oil Company’s installation, and the second 
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THE JUBILEE RALLY. 














MAWER 





MR. G. 








MOVING OFF FROM PUTNEY HEATH FOR STRATFORD-ON-AVON : 
IN HIS OLDSMOBILE RUNABOUT, 1904 AND MRS. MAWER IN HER I909 ZEDEL., 


HIS 1902 BEAUFORT 
AN OFFICIAL, 


OFF TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON: MR. E. P. SHAW AT THE WHEEL OF 
TWO-SEATER, ACKNOWLEDGING THE FAREWELL WAVE FROM 





WHICH+- HE DROVE: 


HEATH, 


PRINCE'S 
WITH MRS. 


OF MR. A. 
WILSON, 


WHEEL 
MR. H. L. 


AT THE 1903 PANHARD-LEVASSOR 


WILSON, LEAVING PUTNEY 


through the Cotswolds via Broadway. From Cheltenham entrants were due to leave 
on July 9 for Evesham and Redditch, arriving at Longbridge at the Austin Motor 
Company's works in the morning for the driving tests, after which a cavalcade, 
led by the award winners, was scheduled. The Concours d'Elégance, the final 
event, was arranged for July 10 in the Pump Room Gardens, Royal Leamington 
Spa. The oldest car to be entered was Mr. R. J. Stevens’ 1898 Stevens dogcart 
model, and the youngest three were built in 1916. 
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WHERE THE MAIDENS OF CYRENE SOUGHT THE 
AID OF ARTEMIS IN RITUAL BATHS: 


THE UNDERGROUND 


NYMPHAUM IDENTIFIED AND DESCRIBED. 


By G. R. H. WRIGHT. 


N August 3, 1934, architect Pasquale Carbonara, 
of the Italian Archxological Service at Cyrene, 
wrote to his Director, Professor Gaspare Oliverio, 
then temporarily absent in Italy, “‘ A group of labourers 
has continued to empty the underground chambers 
with little niches.’’ His subsequent reports outlined 
the progress of discovery, and on November 7 he 
concludes : “‘ Last Saturday the emptying of the under- 
ground chambers was completed. On your return it 
will be easy to proceed with the systematic exploration 
of them, and to the reopening of the entrance door- 
ways, which we have only identified from the inside. 
For these to be freed and put back into use it will be 
necessary to dig about six metres below 
the present level of the Via Gheghab.”’ 
The feature thus brought to light 
formed yet another element of the truly 
remarkable series of caverns, tunnels 
and galleries cut in and behind the face 
of the cliff scarp forming the southern 
boundary of the Sanctuary Area and 
the so-called Sacred Way—the roadside 
portico leading down to it from the upper 
town (formerly called the Via Gheghab). 
Some idea of the general topography of 
this area is given by the aerial photo- 
graph (Fig. 2). In the top right-hand 
corner are to be seen excavated areas 
of the upper town, while from a group 
of houses in the left centre (the modern 
village of Shahat) a path (the Sacred 
Way) leads down to a terrace between 
the plateau of the town site of Cyrene 
to the south and a precipitous wadi to 
the north. This terrace comprised the 
Sanctuary of Apollo, heavily built up 
with public buildings from the complex 
of baths at the east to the theatre 
(later converted to an amphitheatre) at 
the west end, with, in the centre, the 
Doric Temple of Apollo. 

By 1939, the Italian Archzological 
Service, working on a grand scale, had 
cleared much of the subterranean rock 
cutting in the southern scarp. How- 
ever, before their investigations had 
achieved finality, those scholars who 
gradually had been building up an 
understanding of the complex were 
scattered by the storm of conflict which, 
in the succeeding three years, 
and swept again across Cyrenaica. 
Thus these features still remain sub- 
Stantially unpublished and unknown 


The chambers are at the eastern limit of the scarp 
towards the upper terminus of the ‘‘ Sacred Way,’’ 
from which they are separated by a Roman retaining 
wall rebuilt by the Italians. They are set in a higher 
stage of the scarp than the other cuttings to the west, 
but two well-shafts descend 8 metres to a tunnel or 
conduit which links up with the other more westerly 
features: Above the chambers the top of the cliff is 


covered with the foundations of Byzantine houses. 
As can be seen from Figs. 3 and 4, there are two 
types of chambers : the easterly ones are designed for 
the performance of some ceremony (Figs. 5, 7, 8 and 9), 
being lined with 


the walls chairlike baths, each 





ao 
pe 


swept FIG. 2, AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE SANCTUARY AREA OF CYRENE, MARKED TO SHOW THE 
CHIEF POINTS REFERRED TO IN THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. 
Key to arrows: (A) the modern village of Shahat ; (B) the Sacred Way leading down to the Sanctuary Area; 


(C) the Ritual Baths ; (D) excavated areas of the Upper Town ; (E) the place where the stelai identifying the Ritual 
Baths were found ; (F) a large complex of baths; (G) the Sanctuary Area; (H) the Temple of Apollo; (1) the 
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FIG. I. A SKETCH-MAP OF MODERN CYRENAICA, SHOWING 
THE LOCATION OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF CYRENE AND 


ITS RELATION TO SUCH TOWNS AS DERNA 


AND TOBRUK. 


BENGHAZI, 


originally roofed the area immediately in front, but 
this area, part of which was dug out by the Italians 
to effect an entrance, is now too confused for 
description. From the reopening of 
at entrances and reflooring, it seems that 
the chambers must have long remained 
in use, but neither from stratigraphy 


nor finds is there any information 
now subsisting to indicate’ their 
history. 


Inevitably they came to be called 
“Ritual Baths.” They are clearly 
designed for some form of ceremonial 
bathing or lustration; but can they 
be more closely defined? Can the 
deity whose ritual was celebrated there 
be named? A chance discovery else- 
where makes this possible and enables 
us to say that here is the Nympheum 
of Artemis. 

In about a.D. 365 a severe earth- 
quake overwhelmed Cyrene, destroying 
the main public buildings, including the 
great temples which had already pre- 
viously suffered in the Jewish Revolt 
of A.D. 115. Following this disaster, 
the citizens, now mainly Christian, 
ransacked the wreckage of pagan monu- 
ments to find building-stone for their 
new constructions, among which was 
a replacement for the lavish baths 
erected by Hadrian after the Jewish 
Revolt. Accordingly, during the excava- 
tion of these small baths, which are 
situated alongside those of Hadrian, an 
Italian archzologist was delighted to 
find, on turning over some paving- 
stones, that their undersides were 
inscribed. 

He had chanced on a series of stelai 
engraved in the fourth century B.c. 
with the ‘‘ Sacred Laws”’ of the city 
of Cyrene: laws which ordain what 
steps must be taken to maintain the 
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FIG, 3. 
PLOTTED AND DRAWN OUT BY MR, G. R. H, 
THE VILLAGE OF SHAHAT (SEE FIG, 2) TO THE 


WRIGHT, 
RIGHT. 


destructive effect of ever-present water is continuous. 
Under such circumstances, a thorough survey was 
commissioned in 1954 and from the records of this 
are abstracted the plan and section (Figs. 3 and 4) 
of Carbonara’s chambers represented in their present 
condition. 


A PLAN OF THE RITUAL BATHS OF CYRENE, DEDICATED, IT HAS NOW BEEN LEARNT, TO ARTEMIS—— 
THE SANCTUARY AREA LIES TO THE LEFT, 

THE AXES A-—B, 
SECTIONS SHOWN IN FIG 4. 


FIG. 4. 


C—D REFER TO THE 


provided with a 
lamp sconce and 
each surmounted by a niche, presumably designed to 
receive a vase, or perhaps discarded clothing. Distinct 
from this group are the two westerly chambers which may 
be considered the service apartments, for here water was 
led in and stored. The rock fagade of the chambers 
is recessed to engage the rafters of a canopy which 


SECTIONS OF THE RITUAL BATHS OF CYRENE. 
ON THE AXIS 


THE UPPER IS DRAWN 
C—D OF FIG. 3; THE LOWER ON THE AXIS A-—B. 


inhabitants. This is the discovery which leads us to 
the identification of the ‘“‘ Ritual Baths,” for in addition 
to sections dealing with the worship of Artemis in her 
temple adjacent to that of Apollo, the stelai contain 
those which enjoin girls to ‘‘Go down to the Nymphaum 
of Artemis ’’—and Carbonara’s chambers (to which 
one must “ descend ”’ considerably to enter) conform 
to the pattern of a Nymphzum. [Continued overleaf. 
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THE UNDERGROUND BATHS OF CYRENE: NOW 


IDENTIFIED AS 


FIG. 5. 


Nereamener yn 


FIG. 6. 


FIG. 7. THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CHAMBER SHOWN IN FIG. 5, SHOWING THE 
AND THE ENTRANCE TO THE FLASK-SHAPED WESTERN CHAMBER 


Continued. 
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their far-sighted policy 

Pheenician “ grab "’ further west. 
and naturally his sister Artemis, 
took the daughters of Cyrene specially 
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THE CENTRAL CHAMBER OF THE NYMPH#UM OF ARTEMIS AT CYRENE, FROM THE SAME 
VIEWPOINT AS THE RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING OF FIG. I0. 


THE CIRCULAR DOMED CHAMBER OF THE RITUAL BATHS, 
OF THE FLOOR. (RIGHT CENTRE) THE ENTRANCE TO A NARROW PASSAGE. 


OF SIMILAR BATHING NICHES. 


the laws needs little explanation. | 
he Delphic priests—it was 
colonisation to offset the 
Thus it was that Apollo became the city god 
invoked by all women at climactic occasions, 
to her care and demanded from them 


“ DOUBLE BATH”’ 
WHICH CONTAINS A NUMBER 


A NYMPHA2UM OF ARTEMIS. 


THE END OF THE CENTRAL CHAMBER—SEE ALSO FIGS. 5 AND 7. 
THE ‘‘SEDILIA’’ ALL HAVE A PLASTERED SURFACE. 


Fic. 8. 


WITH A PIT IN THE CENTRE 


DETAIL OF THE INDIVIDUAL BATHS OF THE CENTRAL CHAMBER. IN EACH 
IS A LAMP SCONCE AND, ABOVE, A NICHE TO HOLD A VESSEL, OR 
(PERHAPS) THE BATHER'S CLOTHES. 


FIG. 9. 
THERE 


meet service. But what sort of goddess was she, this ‘‘ Lady of the Wilds,” this 
“Keeper of Wild Things" ? Many have found her enigmatic and her ways 
irreconcilable with the classic huntress. In reality, however, there is one feature 
which informs all her rites. She is in truth a goddess of wild nature, the incidents 
of which attach to civilised human life as well as any other. With social forms 
and events Artemis was not concerned. At Cyrene she demanded nothing from 

[Continued opposite. 
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FIG. 10. 


Continued.) : 
a girl on her marriage except the token renunciation of her ritual garment, 


but over the formative occasions of a girl’s life she presided. And it is in 
connection with such occasions that the Cyrene girls were bidden to “‘ Go down 
to the Nymphzum of Artemis." One of the main forms of Artemis ritual 
centres round the identification with a bear of the goddess, her priestess and, 
on occasions, girl celebrants (Fig. 10). This rite is referred to in the Cyrene 
laws, which, of course, codify customs going back to the foundation of the 
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IN THE RITUAL BATHS OF CYRENE MORE THAN 2000 YEARS AGO: THE PRIESTESS OF ARTEMIS, WEARING A BEAR’S 
PELT, POURS SACRED WATER OVER THE HEADS OF THE MAIDENS OF THE ANCIENT GREEK COLONY. 


city in the seventh century B.c., and it is interesting to note that the 
practice derives from the myth of Callisto set in Arcadia; for it is from 
Gortys, in Western Arcadia, that French archeologists have unearthed 
recently subterranean chambers closely resembling those at Cyrene. Perhaps 
further investigations at these two sites may give us detailed information 
about a subject which is known at present mainly through literary 
reference. [Specially drawn for ‘* The Illustrated London News"’ by Alan Sorrell, 
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SUPPOSE that as earthenware is to porcelain so, 

to some degree, is pewter (an alloy of tin and 
copper, or brass or antimony) to silver, a poor relation 
liable to look a trifle dowdy. It need not, however, 
when properly cleaned, and has, in fact, a very special 
gleaming distinction peculiar to itself, as of the moon 
compared to'the sun; I'm thinking particularly of 
certain noble circular dishes and plates which look 
magnificent when seen against a background of dark 
oak. But there is much more to it than its haphazard 
use for decorative purposes, and in this practical and 
unpretentious little book * Mr. Ronald F. Michaelis 
tells us the history of the craft, once of so much 
importance, and offers the soundest of advice to any- 
one interested enough to delve further, steering us 
deftly through the various types of plates, drinking 
vessels, alms dishes, and so forth, which were the stock- 
in-trade of the pewterer, and ending up with the pots 
in Victorian pubs which were presumably his final 
contribution to the amenities of life. 

To get the craft in perspective (though he does 
not point this out specifically) I think one has to bear 
in mind that for table use wooden platters came first, 
then pewter—with silver if you were rich enough— 
then earthenware ; and not the least interesting thing 
about the study of pewter is to note how the trade 
was gradually affected by the rise of the pottery 
industry. Social changes, brought about by the march 
of invention, inevitably cause alarm and despondency. 
somewhere or other. I don’t know that our ancestors 
were particularly influenced by the fact 
that pottery can be cleaned more efficiently 
than pewter; they were certainly im- 
pressed by its appearance, so that “‘ by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the importation and use of earthenware 
pots for tavern purposes was reaching 
alarming proportions, so far as_ the 
pewterers were concerned. There are 
frequent references to the making of 
pewter lids for ‘ stone potts,’ and further 
evidence is forthcoming in 1632, when 
the Pewterers’ Court [i.e., The Court of 
the Worshipful Company of Pewterers 
of London] moved that a petition should 
be preferred to His Majesty’s Council 
to the effect that no victuallers or others 
should sell any beer or ale ‘ but in pewter 
pots ’ ’’—and a further petition was drawn 
up in 1649. In one way and another 
the pewterers fought their losing battle 
for 200 years, making play from time 
to time with the allegation that their 
wares were sealed—that is, bore an 
impressed mark certifying capacity, while 
the potters’ mugs, though bearing a 
seal, were a false measure. In this they 
found natural allies in the tin farmers of 
Cornwall, who persuaded a House of Commons 
committee in 1696 to pass the following resolution : 


FIG. 2. 





DUG UP IN LONDON : A RELIEF-CAST PLATE OR FLAGON STAND, 
PROBABLY ELIZABETHAN. (Diam., 5 ins.) 


This plate or shallow dish with relief-cast decoration was dug up in 
Norton Folgate, London, and is now in the London Museum. In 
all probability this particular piece was made for use as a flagon stand ; 
the foot of the flagon fitting in the deep groove around the centre 
boss.” (By courtesy of the Directors of the London Museum.) 


FIG. 3. 





PRODUCED BY A PAIR OF ROGUES KNOWN AS 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


“That for encouraging the consumption of Tin and 
advancing the price thereof, no wine, beer, ale, brandy, 
rum or other spirits be sold by retail in any Tavern or 
other public house, but in sealed measures made of 
pewter.’’ Every trade acquires its own jargon, 
pewter no less than others, 
and the beginner will find 
himself learning quite a lot 
about English and Scottish 
measures of capacity until 
words like tappit hen, chopin 
and mutchkin mean some- 
thing definite to him, and 
he has grown to distinguish 
an Irish Harvester or Hay- 
stack measure from a Bristol 
one—this last very much 
the shape of those large, 
copper bulbous jugs now 
in favour as_ receptacles 
for flowers. He will also 
discover that Channel Islands 
pewter measures are dis- 
tinct in style from those 
used in England, and that 
Guernsey differs slightly from 
Jersey ; the former favoured 
an elongated pear shape, 
with a heart-shape hinged 
cover, and usually bands of 


FIG. I. DECORATED IN 


c. 1670. 





‘“ WRIGGLED WORK": 
FLAT-TOPPED PEWTER TANKARD ; MADE BY PETER DUFFIELD, 
(Height, 4 ins. to lip.) 

“* Wriggled-work decoration is contrived by the engraver who, 
having selected a tool with a narrow, chisel-like blade, holds 


though the author does not draw attention to it, while 
it has always been felony to sell unmarked silver, 
no such legal penalty attached to infringements of 
the Company’s regulations. Goldsmiths’ Hall, on the 
other hand, had the sanction of the law behind it. 
That some pewterers were 
occasionally not above 
punching their wares in 
such a way as to imitate 
the hallmarks on silver, is 
shown by complaints made 
to the Pewterers’ Company 
from time to time by the 
Goldsmiths. 

In spite of the vast 
amount of pewter that must 
have been in existence at, 
say, the beginning of the 


eighteenth century, it is 
not really surprising that 
so little remains; as 
earthenware, more con- 


venient, more easily cleaned, 
came in, pewter obviously 
went out—first from 
parlour to kitchen, then to 
attic or stable, and then 
finally, as a base but useful 
metal, to the melting-pot. 
Fakers began to _ operate 
in the middle of the 


A FINE, STUART 


reeding round neck and this at an angle and pushes it across the metal, at the same 
x ‘ time rocking the blade from side to side, thereby chipping . h : 
belly, the latter a muc ont, small particles of oe ourtice by gach movement of the nineteenth century and then 
lainer stvle. tool. Considerable skill can displayed in practice, and again in the early vears 
P . pewterers frequently made use of this method.”’ (Mr. C. C. g A y } 
of the twentieth, and 


As to decoration, you and 
I, not having. the “ feel’’ 
of the metal (which is, of course, considerably softer 
than silver), would be tempted to imagine that the 





“ BILLY AND CHARLEY” : 
PEWTER VASES AND FIGURINES OF ECCLESIASTICS. 


“ Readers are cautioned to beware of so-called Pilgrims’ Badges and other objects of pseudo-medizval 
interest said to have been excavated in diggings in and round Thames-side, but which are, in reality, fakes 
of the worst kind . . . large numbers of these fakes were produced by a pair of rogues known as ‘ Billy and 
Charley,’ i.¢e., William Smith and Charles Eaton, who had a workshop in the neighbourhood of Rosemary 
Lane, Tower Hill, and during the middle years of the nine 


these pieces. .. . 


ordinary types of engraving would be satisfactory ; 
the author puts us right on this point by explaining, 
first, that the soft metal could not stand up to deep 
cutting, and secondly, that the cuts would not remain 
visible for any length of time with frequent cleaning. 
For this reason the two methods used were casting, 
or what is known as “ wriggled-work,’’ made by 
pushing a chisel tool over the metal and rocking it 
from side to side, gouging out little holes in the process. 
He illustrates two excellent examples of this method— 
a tankard (Fig. 1), and a plate of about 1670-90—in 
which the “‘ wriggled work ”’ is clear enough and then 
shows us a third, a splendid Charles II. broad-rimmed 
dish, bearing the Stuart Arms and the date 1662, in 
which this particular technique is by no means so 
obvious ; it looks like straightforward engraving to me. 
Do I blame Mr. Michaelis, or the photographer, or the 
printer, or myself ? 

There are some notable examples of cast decoration, 
the most imposing of which is a plate or flagon stand 
(Fig. 3) dug up in London and now in the London 
Museum—a fine adaptation of an Elizabethan silver 
pattern in a base metal. It would appear that while 
the Pewterers’ Company, from the earliest times, did 
its best to regulate the trade by having makers stamp 
their mark or touch upon each piece, an enormous 
amount of goods escaped this inquisition throughout 
the centuries; this, one can well understand, for, 





* On this page Frank Davis reviews ‘* Antique Pewter of the British 
Isles." By Ronald F. Michaelis. Illustrated with line drawings and 
photographs. (G. Bell and Sons Ltd. ; 22s. 6d.) 


Minchin’s collection.) 
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FAKED 


teenth century produced many hundreds of 





what they produced then 
has by now acquired something of the appearance 
of venerable and authentic old age. 

Two ingenious gentlemen, known 
affectionately as “ Billy and Charley,” 
more formally as William Smith and 
Charles Eaton, had a workshop near Tower 
Hill round about the 1850’s, and there 
produced many hundreds of little pilgrim 
badges and figurines which they said 
they had found in the Thames mud at 
low tide. These things (Fig. 2) look 
absurd enough*sa century later, but it 
is only fair to remark that at this time 
people were only beginning to probe 
into the past and were easy prey; in 
any case these two characters were 
exposed at a meeting of the British 
Archeological Association in 1858. With 
the story of Piltdown man fresh in our 
memories, we can scarcely afford to be 
supercilious. Fifteen line drawings and 
seventy-five photographs cross the t’s 
and dot the i's of the narrative: each 
to his choice, but I think I would like 
to own the homely inkstand (Fig. 4), 
which belongs to Bart’s—in its way as 
notable an inkstand as that more 
famous silver one with a flat top in 
the Treasury offices. 





MEDIAVAL 


Illustrations by courtesy of G. Bell and Sons, publishers of the book reviewed on this page. 


west 
FIG. 4. InscRIBED “ The Guifte of Mr. Martin Bonnde"’ AND THE DATE 
“ 1619,"" AND BEARING A REPRESENTATION OF THE DONOR’S ARMS: 
A PEWTER INKSTAND. 
Very few early full-lidded types of inkstands, such as this, have survived, 
and it is the earliest-known English pewter inkstand. Martin Bond, 
whose name and arms it bears, was Treasurer of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital from 1620 to 1642. (By courtesy of the Governors of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital.) 
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‘* REBECCA AT THE WELL”’; BY PAOLO CALIARI, CALLED VERONESE (1528-1588), FORMERLY 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE ARCHDUKE LEOPOLD WILHELM, AND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
IN THE VIENNA MUSEUM. 


‘“THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL’’; BY JACOPO TINTORETTO (1518-1594), A MAGNIFICENT 
EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF THE VENETIAN SCHOOL, A CANVAS ALMOST 8 FT. IN LENGTH. 


‘THE SMALL CRUCIFIXION ’’; BY MATTHIAS GRUNEWALD (c. 1465-1528), A GREAT GERMAN 


MASTER, THE IMPORTANCE OF WHOSE WORK IS EQUALLED BY ITS RARITY, 


LONDON NEWS 


““ CERES OR SUMMER’’; BY ANTOINE WATTEAU (1684-1721), THE ONLY ONE OF THE FOUR 
SEASONS PAINTED FOR PIERRE,CROZAT’S MANSION IN PARIS WHICH HAS SURVIVED. 


‘* DOGE ANDREA GRITTI’’ ; BY TIZIANO VECELLI, CALLED TITIAN (Cc, 1477-1576), PAINTED ¢, 1538) 


ACQUIRED BY CHARLES I. IN 1626, LATER IN THE CZERNIN COLLECTION. 


FAMOUS VENETIAN, FRENCH AND GERMAN PAINTINGS FOR AMERICA : ACQUISITIONS FOR THE WASHINGTON, D.C., NATIONAL GALLERY. 


When the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., opened on March 17, 1941, 
in addition to the Mellon Collection, it contained notable Italian paintings and 
sculpture presented by Mr. Samuel H. Kress. Since that time the Samuel H. Kress 
Collection has been enriched by the addition of important works of the Italian, 
Flemish, French, Spanish, Dutch and German Schools. Now, as the climax of 
ten years’ effort on the part of Mr. Kress and his brother, Mr. Rush H. Kress, and 
the Trustees of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, the Gallery has received over 


150 new works of art. These are to be placed permanently on view on March 17, 
1956, in commemoration of the fifteenth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Gallery. Over half of them have not as yet been seen in America, and the remainder 
were shown for a few months in 1951. The paintings we illustrate are not only 
important as works of art, but several have documentary interest. The Titian 
portrait was once in the famed collection of Charles |. ; and the Watteau is the only 
survivor of the set of the Four Seasons he painted for Pierre Crozat's house. 


By courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. Samuel H. Kress Collection 
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““ CORBIE,,” 


SHORT time ago news reached me by a round- 

about route that Mr. Yelland, the Curator of 
Birds at the London Zoo, had received a letter asking 
him to find a home for a tame rook. According to the 
letter, this rook had the habit of lighting matches and 
holding them under his wings. The writer, Mrs. Denny, 
of Melksham, in Wiltshire, who had rescued and hand- 
reared the abandoned Corbie from a fledgling, also 
mentioned that he would pick up ants in the garden 
and hold these under his wings. It seemed a golden 
opportunity for some unusual observations 
—as well as acquiring anqther pet—and I lost 
no time in offering to take the bird. On 
receipt of my reply Mrs. Denny telephoned 
suggesting that I should come and see Corbie’s 
tricks in case a long journey and new sur- 
roundings made him lose them. So, one 
Sunday, we made that long journey to fetch 
him. And here is the remarkable story. 

Corbie had the freedom, more or less, of 
the Cotswold cottage at Melksham, and he 
was free to join the wild rooks in the field 
outside. This he often did, returning home 
after a short spell away. Every evening 
on the command “Up” he flew on to 
Mrs. Denny’s shoulder and thence into an 
old parrot cage suspended from the kitchen 
ceiling. It was Corbie’s prying habits that 
first led him to open a box of non-safety 
matches on the stone floor of the kitchen. 
Attracted perhaps by the red head to the 
match, he held one in his foot and pecked 
at the head. When it burst into flame he 
picked it up and held the burning match under 
his wing. The habit had persisted and it had 
. become necessary to have only 
safety matches in the house. 
It should be explained that a 
particular brand of non-safety 
match is widely used in the West 
Country. 

The reason why Mrs. Denny 
wanted me to see Corbie’s tricks 
for myself was in order that I 
should place them on record. In 
pursuance of this, it is essential 
that I should describe what I 
have seen, with due regard for 
the value of the evidence to be 
presented. There is a particular 
reason for this, which I will come 
to later. Meanwhile, I can say 
that Mrs. Denny has a wholly 
objective attitude to natural 
phenomena and that if I had her 
testimony alone I should give it 
the strongest credence. How- 
ever, we did see Corbie strike 
matches and we saw him make 
as if to pick them up, and he 
did this with his wings curved 
in the typical “‘ anting’’ attitude. 
That he did not actually hold a 
lighted match under his wings 
that Sunday may have been due 
to the presence of strangers. 

On this page on October 4, 
1952, I dealt with bird-anting. 
Briefly to recapitulate this: it has been found that 
certain birds will pick up ants with the beak and 
place them under the wings or at the base of the tail. 
As they do so they adopt a particular attitude, with 
the wings half-open and curving forward, and with the 
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CORBIE THEN PROCEEDS TO PECK AT THE HEAD 
OF THE MATCH UNTIL 


“ anting ” attitude, with the wings 
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By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


been reported to adopt the “ anting ’’ attitude while hold- 
ing under a wing such things as moth balls, a lighted 
cigarette, lemon peel, and so on. Some fifty species 
of birds have been reported to have “ anted ”’ in one 
or other of these ways, but most commonly with ants. 

Although true anting (i.e., using ants proper) had 
been now accepted as a reliable thesis by ornithologists, 
there were some who shook slightly doubting heads 





CORBIE TAKES THE PROFFERED NON-SAFETY MATCH, WHICH HE THEN HOLDS 


IN HIS TOES. 


IT BURSTS INTO FLAME. 


-view photographs. 
Photographs by Neave Parker. 


at the idea of moth balls, lemon peel, and so forth, 
being used for a similar purpose. And as recently as 
last year, a Danish ornithologist sought to ‘ debunk ”’ 
the thesis. In this he received support from some 
leading ornithologists in this country. It is for this 





tail brought forward and to one side. 
Anting is accompanied by a seeming ecstasy 
and on occasion the movement of wings 
and tail may be such as to cause the bird 
to lose its balance and topple. Up to 1934 
there had been desultory records of anting 
but these had been discredited by the 
experts. Then, in that year the persist- 
ence of an Australian boy compelled the 
experts to take notice, with the result 
that anting became accepted as an 
accredited natural phenomenon. More 
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CORBIE THEN RUBS THE UNDERSIDES OF HIS WINGS 
WITH THE HOT HEAD, OR THE STILL BURNING MATCH. 


These photographs record a variation on anting with ants, for Corbie, Dr. Burton’s tame rook, strikes a match and then holds it under 
arched and the tail widely fanned and brought forward. Corbie is very 


camera-shy and it was only with patience and the use of stratagem that Mr. Neave Parker succeeded in obtaining these 
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than this, it was found that a bird might 
“ant "’—that is, adopt this particular 


















FIRE-BEATING ROOK. 


reason that I feel Corbie has an important message, 
and would express my gratitude to Mrs. Denny for 
persuading me to come down to her home and see for 
myself. As I have said, my wife and daughter and I 
saw Corbie strike several matches and make as if to 
pick the lighted match up, at the same time bringing 
the wings up in the anting attitude. For several days 
after he had been transferred to our home in Surrey 
Corbie was somewhat ill-at-ease. Then he began to 
settle down and show many of the characteristics and 
tricks of which we had been told. I gave 
him a box of safety matches and he amused 
himself with opening the box and pecking the 
heads off one after another of the matches. 
I also put ants before him, but he took no 
notice of them. A few days later I offered 
a non-safety match. He took it, held it length- 
wise in his toes against his perch and pecked 
at the head until it burst into flame. He let 
the lighted match drop to the ground without 
picking it up in his beak. He did, however, 
subsequently light a match and hold it under 
his left wing for a brief moment, during which 
he went into the typical “‘ anting ”’ attitude. 
On the following day, Corbie anted with ants. 

So far, therefore, we had been able to con- 
firm in detail Mrs. Denny’s account of some 
of Corbie’s habits. She also told us that he 
had “ anted’”’ in front of a fire in an open 
grate in her sitting-room, sitting cn the fender 
to do so. ‘“‘ From thence he hopped on to 
a large piece of wood with its ‘ nose’ in the 
fire. As the wood smouldered and small 
red embers fell into the fender, Corbie 
picked them up and anted with them.” 
Afraid that he might char his 
beak Mrs. Denny stopped him 
from doing this, but it did not 
prevent him from repeating the 
trick when occasion offered. 

Mrs. Denny then explained 
that he had also taken to anting 
in front of an electric fire, and 
he would peck at the switch of 
both it and an electric kettle. 
It is an open question whether 
he associated, by observing 
Mrs. Denny use it, the switch 
with the heat from the fire or the 
kettle. On the other hand, having 
acquired the habit of bathing 
in the flowing water from the 
kitchen tap, he would perch 
on the tap and peck at it 
until someone came to turn 
it on, then he would luxuriate 
in the running water. He also 
pecked at the lid of the electric 
kettle until he had knocked 
it off, in order to enjoy the 
steam from it, and has broken 
several teapot lids in order to 
“ bathe”’ in the steam. Incident- 
ally, since coming to us, he 
quickly learned to latch and 
unlatch the gate-hook on his 
aviary. He also does his 
best to remove the lid from 
the tin in which the mealworms are kept. 

It may or may not be true that Corbie associated the 
electric switch with the presence or absence of heat in 
the electric stove. He seemed at least to associate a 
tap with water. We have seen the same process of 
association at work when he is examin- 
ing an ants’ nest. He will put not 
only ants under his wing, but also the 
cocoons, the so-called ants’ eggs. Presum- 
ably he has at some time picked up 
an ant carrying a cocoon and now 
associates the two. 

Nobody is clear as to the function 
or significance of anting, but here at least 
is one bird which, as I and many others 
can now testify, ‘“‘ants’’ with lighted 
matches and glowing embers as well as 





attitude and behaviour—in chimney smoke, 
the smoke from log fires, on the ground 
where ants had their runs, in vinegar, lemon- 
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juice, ashes, and soon. Various birds have 
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A PROCESSION? RODIN’S INTENTIONS FOR THE “BURGHERS.” 








THE PROPOSED NEW SETTING FOR RODIN’S GROUP, ‘‘ THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS,’’ IN THE VICTORIA 
TOWER GARDENS, SHOWING THE LOW PLINTH OF 3 FT. 3 INS., AND PAVED SURROUND. 
(Ministry of Works ; Crown Copyright Reserved.) 





RODIN’S FIGURES ARRANGED AS 
LED BY EUSTACHE DE SAINT-PIERRE, A PHOTO-MONTAGE ILLUSTRATING 
THE SCULPTOR’S SUGGESTED INTENTION. 


“A LIVING CHAPLET OF SUFFERING AND SACRIFICE’’: 
A PROCESSION 








WITH ROPES ROUND THEIR NECKS, AS THEY APPEARED BEFORE EDWARD III. IN 1347: 


ARRANGED AS THEY ARE IN LONDON AND CALAIS, AS 
(Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


RODIN'S ‘‘ BURGHERS OF CALAIS,"’ 
A GROUP. 


’ 





The decision to alter the position of Rodin's ‘‘ Burghers of Calais’’ in the 
Victoria Tower Gardens and to place it on a lower plinth raises interesting 
questions. The group (a replica of that at Calais, which was erected in 1895) 
was unveiled in 1915. By the sculptor’s desire it was placed on a plinth and 
pedestal 15 ft. high. It is now to occupy a central position in the gardens, 


DIFFICULT TO SEE ON ACCOUNT OF THE I5-FT.-HIGH PLINTH ON WHICH THEY ARE 


PLACED—THE SAME HEIGHT AS THAT OF THE COLLEONI STATUE BASE: RODIN’S 
‘* BURGHERS OF CALAIS,”’ IN THE VICTORIA TOWER GARDENS, AS THEY HAVE BEEN SINCE IQI5. 


and to stand only 3 ft. 3 ins. above ground-level, the change being proposed 
because in its present position its height and the trees which screen it make it 
difficult to see. This alteration, it was pointed out in an article in The Times 
on July 7, *.... is not to impugn the judgment of the sculptor, but rather to 
vindicate the work as he first conceived it, since it was not as a group in the 
conventional sense and as we know it that his Burghers were envisaged. . . . 
Only the figure of the old man, Eustache de Saint-Pierre, was originally com- 
missioned. But when Rodin discovered that six men were concerned in the 
famous episode its dramatic appeal proved to be such that he undertook the 
execution of the additional five figures for the price of one....'’ Rodin himself 


as 

would appear to have wished the figures to be arranged in a procession, not as 
a group. This question was discussed in the recently published book, 
‘* Sculpture ; Theme and Variations,"’ by E. H. Ramsden, who quotes a passage 
by Gsell, which seems to make this clear. The English translation runs: ‘* You 
have most justly remarked on the manner in which my Burghers are distin- 
guished according to the degree of their heroism. In order to emphasise this 
effect I had wished . . . to set my statues one behind the other in front of the 
town hall at Calais, on the level of the street, like a living chaplet of suffering 
and sacrifice. My figures would thus have appeared to be moving from the 
municipal buildings towards the camp of Edward III.” 
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THE FUN OF THE FAIR; 





A FLYOVER JUNCTION WITH 
OVERHEAD ROUNDABOUT : A 
DRAWING OF ONE OF THE 
PLANNED JUNCTIONS IN THE 
LONDON-YORKSHIRE MOTORWAY. 
On July 5S Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, the 


Minister of Transport, announced that 
work on the first section (between St. 
Albans and Dunchurch) of the new 
London-Yorkshire Motorway would be 
put in hand shortly and would probably 
be finished in about four years. The 
road will cost about £250,000 a mile. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CARNIVAL IN SOHO: TWO STILT-WALKERS 
INDULGE IN A “‘ HIGH-LEVEL TALK’’ DURING THE SOHO 
FAIR FESTIVITIES. 


FOR THREE: IN 
AT YARMOUTH 


A PHOTO-FINISH 





AN APPROPRIATELY EXOTIC FLOAT WHICH CARRIED OFF THE FIRST PRIZE IN THE PROCESSION 
WHICH WAS ONE OF THE CHIEF FEATURES OF THE SOHO FAIR FIRST DAY. 

aphs, above and centre left, were taken during the opening day of the Soho Fair, a round of festivities 
sponsored by the Soho Association, which began—appropriately enough—on July 10 with a waiters’ race ; and a 
procession of decorated floats. Throughout the week there were to be dancing in the streets, art exhibitions, 
displays of culinary masterpieces, folk dances, and—on July 14—an Irish Ceilidh. 


Our phot 
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ENGINEERING; AND A THREE-HORSE FINISH. 





MORRIS-DANCING ON TOWER HILL : PART OF THE CELEBRATIONS TO MARK THE TWENTY-FIRST 


BIRTHDAY OF THE MORRIS RING, GIVEN BY FORTY CLUBS. 
On July 9 and 10 members of forty clubs of Morris-dancers from all over England were giving displays of 
Morris-dancing in various parts of London, from Tower Hill to Kensington, with a special visit to Soho— 
to mark the coming-of-age of the Morris Ring, the association of Morris-dancers. 


THE SAXMUNDHAM HANDICAP 


ON JULY 6. 

As the photo-finish photograph shows 
there was: little in it in the x- 
mundham Handicap ; and last year’s 
winner Little Richard dead-heated 
with the favourite, The Blessing, 
with Aphasia third, little more than 

a nose away. 





REPLACE THE STEEPLE BLOWN OFF LAST AUGUST: 
STEEPLE BEING HAULED UP THE OLD NORTH 
CHURCH IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

In our issue of September 11, 1954, we reproduced a remarkable 
photograph which showed the steeple of the Old North Church 
as it was actually being blown off during a hurricane on August 31. 
A new spire is here shown being hauled into position. 


TO 
A NEW 





A NEW LOCOMOTIVE FOR BRITISH RAILWAYS, WITH A SECOND FUNNEL AT THE SIDE AND 
; AN AUXILIARY BOILER TO ACT AS PRE-HEATER. 
be locomotive, the first of ten heavy freighters being built for British Railways, has an auxiliary boiler of 
talian design to act as pre-heater. The traditional funnel is used only during “ lighting up,”’ that at the side 
when the locomotive is on the move. 
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THE REBIRTH OF A SHATTERED RESORT: 
LYNMOUTH RECOVERED FROM THE FLOODS. 
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BEFORE THE TOWN COULD BE REBUILT, THE SHATTERED RIVER BANKS HAD TO BE 
RED. ON THE LEFT STANDS THE SKELETON OF A NEW INN SIGN. 


SHOWING THE NEW GREEN FOOTBRIDGE OVER THE EAST LYN RIVER: THIS VIEW OF 
THE NEW LYNMOUTH EMPHASISES THAT ITS CHARM REMAINS UNIMPAIRED, 


FOAMING UNDER THE NEWLY-BUILT CANTISBURY BRIDGE, THE EAST LYN. RIVER IS BUILT OF THE LOCAL FLINT ROCK, NEW BRIDGES HAVE BEE ERECTED SPANNING THE 
NOW SAFELY CONSTRAINED, THREE Y RS AGO IT POURED THROUGH THE STRE EAST AND WEST LYN RIVERS, AND A CENTRE BRIDGE LEADING TO THE TOWN. NO 
LEAVING DEATH AND DESTRUCTION IN ITS WAKE, MORE WILL THE LYN MENACE LIFE AND PROPERTY IN LYNMOUTH, 


Since the disastrous floods of August 1952, in which thirty-two people were killed, strengthened by reinforced concrete banks, and missing or damaged bridges 
many made homeless, and hotels, shops and houses shattered, the small Devon- replaced. The above pictures show something of the process by which the appalling 
shire resort of Lynmouth has had two “‘‘ crane-and-concrete'’ seasons, during destruction of a single night has been effaced. But although the town of Lynmouth 
which the havoc and desolation caused when the East and West Lyn rivers broke has been rebuilt, and made safe for holidaymakers and inhabitants alike, it still 
their banks have been repaired. This summer, Lynmouth is back to normal. retains the charm and beauty which have attracted visitors from all parts of the 
New hotels and houses have been built, the river-bed and harbour dredged and world for many years. In its new form, may it find renewed prosperity. 
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STRUCTURES ANCIENT AND MODERN; 


to 


ADAPTING AN OLD MUSIC-HALL AS A COMMERCIAL TELEVISION THEATRE : THE WOOD GREEN 
EMPIRE, IN NORTH LONDON, NOW TAKEN OVER BY THE ASSOCIATED BROADCASTING COMPANY. 
The Wood Green Empire, one of the last of the old music-halls still standing, is being rebuilt as a television 
theatre after being taken over by the Associated Broadcasting Company. The stalls have been removed to 
make room for the cameras, but the circle and upper circle are to be retained for studio audiences. 








PERFORMING A T 

TIME : THE EPIDAURU 

The National Greek Drama Festival closed on July 3 with a performance of Euripides’s 

Epidaurus Theatre, built in 450 B.c. during the lifetime of the dramatist. 

theatre in Greece, its fifty-five stone tiers seat 16,000 spectators. 

In the scene above, the Chorus of Trojan Women is advancing on 
Polymnestor to blind him and put his two children to death. 


“ Hecuba ”’ 
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A QUINTET OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN : ENTRANTS FOR THE 
‘* MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRL IN EUROPE ’’ COMPETITION, WITH 
THE WINNER (CENTRE). 

Recently elected Miss Europe, Miss Inga Soederberg, aged twenty, 
from Finland, is seen above (centre) with other international 
beauties. (L. to r.) Miss Hanya Beydoum (Lebanon), -Miss Harin 
Rasmussen (Denmark), Miss Claudie Petit (France) and Miss 
Sonya Dahnk (Germany). ll five are to visit the U.S.A. 


ILLUSTRATED 


AND FEMALE AND FLORAL BEAUTIES. 


DY BY EURIPIDES IN A THEATRE BUILT DURING THE DRAMATIST’S LIFE- 
THEATRE, SAID TO BE THE BEST-PRESERVED ANCIENT THEATRE IN GREECE. 
at the 
Said to be the best-preserved ancient 


CONSTRUCTING AN OLYMPIC VILLAGE: 
MELBOURNE, WHERE WORKMEN ARE HASTILY ERECTING BUILDINGS A DELPHINIUM: A SCENE AT THE BRITISH DELPIINIUM 
FOR THE 1956 OLYMPIC GAMES. 
A village that must be completed by September 1956 is that intended to house 
visitors from all parts of the world who will be arriving at Melbourne next year 
for the Olympic Games. 668 housing units will be constructed, together with 
shops, post-office facilities, canteens, public buildings and lawns and gardens. 
In the above picture, tilers are at work on one of the houses. 


LONDON NEWS 


—_— = 
COMMEMORATING MEN OF THE MERCHANT NAVY WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN WORLD WAR TWO: 
A MEMORIAL GARDEN BEING ERECTED ON TOWER HILL. 
Work on the Merchant Navy Memorial in the course of construction on Tower Hill is now well advanced. 
Consisting mainly of a sunken garden, ormamented with sculpture, the Memorial is closely linked with Sir Edwin 
Lutyens’s Memorial of the First World War. It will be unveiled by the Queen later this year. 


A SCENE THAT HAS CHANGED LITTLE IN OVER 2000 YEARS: HOW THE AUDIENCE AT THI 
REAR SEE THE ROUND STAGE OF THE EPIDAURUS THEATRE. 
Set like a shell at the foot of its great audience, the orchestra of the Epidaurus Theatre, with its white lime- 
stone border, is an impressive foil to the dark mass of the distant mountains. The acoustic properties are so 
good that a speaker can easily be heard throughout the auditorium 
without straining his voice. This is a scene that has remained 
virtually unaltered for over 2000 years. 


A BUSY SCENE FROM USING A TAPE MEASURE TO DISCOVER THE HEIGHT Of 


SOCIETY’S ANNUAL SHOW. 
Sixty-four exhibitors with 250 entries made this year’s Show of 
the British Delphinium Society, at the Royal Horticultural Hall 
on July 6 and 7, the biggest ever held. It was noticeable that the 
white varieties were the more plentiful and of a better quality 
than in previous years. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY OCCASIONS, MOUNT ETNA; AND ARCHAOLOGY NEWS. 


OFFICERS OF THE POLISH NAVY EXTENDING A WELCOME TO THE BRITISH NAVY 
DURING THE BRITISH NAVAL VISIT TO POLAND: A PARTY FROM H.M.S. GLASGOW LAYING ON BOARD THE CRUISER GLASGOW, DURING HER FOUR-DAY VISIT TO GDYNIA—THE 
A WREATH ON A MEMORIAL TO THE HEROIC DEFENDERS OF WESTERPLATTE. FIRST BRITISH NAVAL VISIT TO A COMMUNIST-BLOC PORT SINCE THE WAR. 

On July 1 the cruiser H.M.S. Glasgow arrived at Gdynia, the Polish port, for a four-day goodwill visit—the first 
such visit by the Royal Navy to a Communist-bloc port since the end of the war. Captain P. Dawnay, her 
commander, and twenty officers and C.P.O.s paid a day-visit to Warsaw as the guests of the Polish Government. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR ADEN: MEN AND VEHICLES OF A MOTORISED SQUADRON OF THE 
LIFE GUARDS, AMONG THOSE FLOWN FROM THE CANAL Z = TO THE PROTECTORATE. 
Following disturbances in two different areas of the Aden Protectorate, British troops from the Suez Canal Zone, 
including men of the Ist Bn., the Seaforth Highlanders and a motorised squadron of the Life Guards, were flown 
to the Protectorate in the first week of July. The disturbances for the most part have consisted of raids on food VOLCANIC ACTIVITY ON MT. ETNA: AN VIEW OF THE SMOKING NORTH-EAST 
convoys; and the present reinforcement_is intended to strengthen the present control-from-the-air by the CRATER OF THE SICILIAN VOLCANO, WHICH BEGAN A PERIOD OF ACTIVITY ON JULY I. 
R.A.F. of a very wild district. On July 1 an increase of activity was noticed in the volcano and experts went up to study its nature. On 
July 3 rocks and débris erupted and the north-east crater was said to be full of boiling lava. By July 6 some 
anxiety was felt and stones were being thrown up as high as 2000 ft. and there were frequent explosions. By 
uly 10 there was still activity, though experts thought there was no real cause for anxiety. 


STUDENTS AS ‘“‘ DIGGERS’’: YOUNG MEN VOLUNTEERS TAKING PART IN THE CURRENT WORK IN PROGRESS 

EXCAVATIONS AT VERULAMIUM, ROMAN ST. ALBANS, PLANNED TO LAST THREE YEARS. IN THE CURRENT SEASON AT CAERLEON, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

Work started on June 20 on the current season's digging at Verulamium under the direction of Mr. Frere During a season when many important “ digs "’ are going on in these islands—notably at Verulamium, Silchester, 

and sponsored by the Society of Antiquaries and with a grant from the Ministry of Works. The excavations, and the West Kennet long barrow—especially notable work is also in progress at Caerleon, where the direction 
planned to last three years, should reveal both the earliest and latest phases of the Roman city. of the work is under Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams, of the National Museum of Wales. 


DIGGING IN FIRST-CLASS WEATHER-—-AND WITH CONGENIAL COMPANY: 
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ce) ONATHAN MILLER is going to be a doctor. 

He insists upon it, and no doubt he is right. 
But one says this with sorrow because there are few 
potentially first-rank comedians in Britain at the 
moment, and Miller, though still an undergraduate, is 
one of them. We sensed this last year when he 
appeared in the Cambridge Footlights revue at the 
Phoenix. Now he is back—this time at the Scala—in 
the Footlights’ ‘‘ Between the Lines.’’ He moves 
on to the stage, a cheerful, gangling, carroty- 
haired figure, and we notice his eyes which are 
mischievous, his feet which are bare, and his 
fingers which twist and weave. 

He has odd matters on his mind. For one 
thing, there is the question of King Arthur, who 
took the sword Excalibur from the Lady of the 
Lake. Miller has a very sensible view of this 
phenomenon. We agree that it gives a man a 
jolt to see an arm clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful, rising from a lake, sword in 
hand. Obviously one must get over to it as fast as 
possible. And how? Why, ina skiff ; and Miller, 
in mime, rows with enthusiasm over the Scala 
stage to take the sword. Even Arthurians, 
laughing helplessly, will not protest. And there is 
another thing about the sword. It was wrought 
by the Lady who took nine years to do it, sitting 
in the deeps upon the hidden bases of the hills. 
Miller implies that this was a difficult job: the 
Lady doubtless popped up for air now and 
again, and then dived back to do a bit more on 
the hilt. Watching this eccentric’s gyrations, I 
remembered the tired woman who, when asked 
by a group of feverish workers what she did, 
replied : ‘‘ I weave baskets under water.’’ With 
his mind on the Lady of the Lake, Miller 
would hold this to be a reasonable reply. 

Then take the business of the man who became a 
black-beetle. Kafka—name of power, or is it in these 





‘““SOME RECONSTRUCTION IS ESSENTIAL, AND DOUBTLESS THERE WILL BE ONE”’: 
‘“PROM HERE AND THERE,’’ SHOWING ‘‘ FINALE OF THE SHOW’'’ FROM THE NEW 
LAURIER LISTER-MICHAEL ABBOTT REVUE. 


days ?—has some story to that effect. But Miller 
imagines it happening in Surbiton to a highly respect- 
able householder. The man, we gather, would take 
the change itself quite calmly. But consider the 
problem of breaking the news to the family, of calling 
gently from outside the breakfast-room door. Just 
think of yourself doing it, early in the morning, with a 
judicious blend of the matter-of-course and the tactful. 
Jonathan Miller contrives this. I wish he 
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BITS AND PIECES. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Why was one so cheerful with the Footlights, and 
so uncertain with Laurier Lister’s Royal Court revue, 
“‘ From Here and There,’’ which followed next evening ? 
The simple answer, I think, is that the Footlights took 
themselves much less seriously. After all, they were 
amateurs, flipping off their charades. The Royal 
Court players went into battle determinedly, pro- 
fessionals involved in an extremely professional task, 





“A COMPETENT PERFORMANCE OF ‘ MANLY WYCHERLEY’S’ MOST NOTORIOUS 
LIVELIEST COMEDY’: ‘‘ THE COUNTRY WIFE’’ (THEATRE 
SHOWING THE CHINA SCENE WITH (L. TO R.) MRS. SQUEAMISH 
MR. HORNER (NIGEL DAVENPORT) ; LADY FIDGET (MARGARET 
[Photograph by John Brown.]} 


and the revue appeared to me to sag under a weight 
of self-consciousness. Moreover, its famous forerunner, 
** Airs on a Shoestring,”’ had 
been just right, precisely 
and delicately balanced. We 
hoped for too much from 
the ‘* Anglo- 
American”’ successor. 

Even the title, 
“From Here = and 
There,’ is not in- 
spiring. No doubt it 
speaks accurately for 
the constitution of 
the company (from 
London and New 
York) and for the 
material. Agreed, it 
is hard to christen the 
mosaic of a revue. 
But this, unlike “‘ Airs 
on a_ Shoestring,” 
does not stick in 
memory. Inmyown 
mind I found myself 
substituting the title 
of a straight play 
that had begun its 
life at the same «4,4, 
theatre, ‘‘ Uncertain 
Joy.” Throughout 
the evening one could 
not sit back and say, ‘It’s a_ success.” 
It remained uncertain to the end. 

If it does succeed, I think Betty Marsden will be 
the main cause. She is what Max Adrian was to 
‘* Airs.”’ Call her the king-post of the entire structure 
—information, I am sure, she would receive with the 
look of wide-eyed astonishment that distinguishes her. 
Always she is raising her eyebrows at life. The events 
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* ANGLO-AMERICAN REVUE,’ BY AN ARMY OF AUTHORS "’: 
HERE AND THERE’’ (ROYAL COURT), SHOWING A NUMBER FROM THE 
REVUE ENTITLED 
MANDER, APRIL OLRICH, PETER TUDDENHAM, BETTY MARSDEN, DENNY 








that go on about her are perpetually <P) 

surprising; her mouth is pursed, her eye- 

brows shoot up, and her expression says clearly : 
“It's curious indeed, but I suppose it’s all right.’’ 
While she is there, it is all right or almost so 
She ought to cut one allegedly serious number 
that is grimly false (like so many of revue’s graver 
passages). But she is happily herself in the number 
called ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Wearing “ sarong 
by Victor Haffenden’’—so the “ credit ”’ 
has it—she wrinkles a puzzled brow as a 
Polynesian hula-girl in the neighbourhood 
of Montebello, wondering (for she does not 
read the papers) where everyone has gone. 
grasping landlady 





As an air-hostess, as a 


(with the line, “‘I’ve let my chimney to 
an American’’), and as a Woman Who Fell, 
direct from a 15-cent magazine, Miss 


Marsden can keep up our spirits and her 
own. 

Charlotte Mitchell, too, is helpful. She 
stands apparently for simplicity in a world of 
sophistication, but none should mistake her 
for a mild little soul with nowhere to go 
She writes some of her own material and 
makes her points with an air of frank naiveté. 
If she drives in a dagger, she does it with 
a gentle smile and the victim’s warmest co- 
operation. Other pleasant people are about, 
including June Whitfield, who has a number 
called ‘‘Oscar’’ for a 
young film-star. It is, alas, too easy to 
suggest what should come out. James MacColl 
has a pleasant impression of Maurice Chevalier 
(he and Mr. Marber should get to know each 
other) which is not merely a thing of straw 
hat and jutting lip. Elsewhere there are 
the glummest things. What in the world made him 
write “ Bliffies’’? Still, I do not propose to harp 
on the failures: there are enough serviceable 
numbers for the revue to survive a quick recon- 
struction, though I would not be human if I did 
not long for five minutes of Max Adrian and his 


ferociously-groomed 
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“ 


THE ENGLISH RETREAT,’’ WITH (L. TO R.) PETER 


BETTIS AND CHARLOTTE MITCHELL. 


corrosive wit. 
his certain joy. 
After these bits and pieces it was a change to roam 
out to Stratford-atte-Bowe (let us be precise: the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.15), and to find there 
the tightly-knit, single-minded comedy of ‘ The 
Country Wife.’’ Wycherley’s play is a sultry 


Sloane Square mourns his absence and 





had gone on ; but his mind does not linger too 
long on one idea. He has other nice ideas in the 
revue, though I am not sure that he should have 
guyed Nelson. However, one is not easily 
wrathful with so original and charming an actor 
—or, so it seems we must accept, so original 
and charming a doctor. Lucky hospital! 
Happy Harley Street! Lucky invalids! 
The rest of the Footlights revue is 
thoroughly good-humoured without forcing ; 
and Brian Marber, president of the Club, 
is all we imagine a news announcer in 
Moscow to be. He can also turn himself 
into Maurice Chevalier, and there is no 


unfo 





only moderate. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





“ BETWEEN THE LINES ”’ (Scala).—Here is the Cambridge Footlights company in high 
feather, with Jonathan Miller—still bent on medicine instead of mummery—debating 
gravely such problems as the advent of Excalibur and householder-into-black-beetle. 
undergraduate revue, like last year’s, has the party spirit. 
President (Brian Marber) and his players, ‘“‘ Thank you for having us.” (/une 28.) 
“FROM HERE AND THERE "’ (Royal Court).—An “ Anglo-American revue,” by an army the 
of authors, that is not, I fear, an ideal successor to “ Airs on a Shoestring.”” The material is e 
The company has to work too hard, though there are sudden happy and 
reed passages—Betty Marsden puzzled in Polynesia, June Whitfield’s singing of her 
and so on. Some reconstruction is essential, and doubtless there will be one. 
(June 29.) 
‘“*THE COUNTRY WIFE "’ (Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.).—A competent performance of 
“ manly Wycherley’s” most notorious and liveliest comedy. Elegant screens and costumes 
by Clare Jeffery are the right frame for the piece, and of much value to the cast. 


seen July 1.) 


We must say gratefully to the 


(June 28; 


skirmish. We know, according to Dryden, 
that the object of Restoration tragedy was 
“to show one great and absolute pattern 
of honour.”’ Restoration comedy had other 
views. Wycherley’s lives solely on its cruel 
wit and its ceaseless vivacity. The London 
Players, who for a short season have taken 
place of Theatre Workshop, do the 
piece with care, though the unforgotten 
tones of Edith Evans’s famous “ Nay, fy, 
let us not be smutty!" (from the Old Vic 
of 1936), must always scorch the memory. 
I write this under the shadow of Dame 
Edith’s illness: all will wish this great 
player a speedy restoration to health. 


This 
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noticeable bond between these personages. 
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HOMER IN TECHNICOLOR: THE STORY OF ULYSSES, ITALY’S STRIKING NEW FILM. 


CONJURED BY CIRCE TO PERSUADE ULYSSES TO ACCEPT HER OFFER 
IMMORTALITY: THE SPIRITS OF AGAMEMNON, ACHILLES AND AJAX, 


IN THE GROTTO OF CIRCE: ULYSSES FINDS HIS LOST CREW CHANGED 
INTO SWINE AFTER BEING LURED THERE BY CIRCE AND HER MAIDENS. 


STARTING OUT TO RETURN HOME AFTER THE TROJAN WAR: ULYSSES AND HIS MEN HAVE 


CAUGHT IN THE SPELL OF AN ENCHANTRESS: ULYSSES (KIRK 
MANY ADVENTURES BEFORE THE GODS ALLOW HIM ALONE TO REACH ITHACA, 


DOUGLAS) IS DETAINED ON THE ISLAND OF CIRCE (SILVANA MANGANO), 
WHO, IN THIS FILM VERSION, OFFERS HIM IMMORTALITY. 


> y > , cre 7 >? 
EVADING THE GIANT POLYPHEMUS : ULYSSES AND HIS MEN CAN NOT ESCAPE THE ATTEMPTING TO STRING ULYSSES’ BOW, THE SUITORS WHO SEEK PENELOPE S 
MAN-EATING MONSTER UNTIL THEY HAVE PUT OUT HIS SINGLE EYE. es HAND FAIL IN THE TASK, WHICH THE GODDESS ATHENE HAS MADE IMPOSSIBLE, 











One of the most ambitious film projects ever undertaken by an Italian film company on a wide screen, ‘‘ Ulysses "’ is said to have cost a million pounds. The exterior 
is due to have its British premiére at the Marble Arch Pavilion, London, on July 14. scenes were shot in various parts of Italy thought to rese_nble the famous places 
It is the film of ‘‘ Ulysses,"” based on Homer's ‘‘ Odyssey ”’ made by Lux Film | of the mythological classic. The interior scenes include the fabulous cave of the 
with Silvana Mangano in the dual réles of Penelope and Circe, and the American |  enchantress Circe constructed of layers of Venetian glass with running water in 
actor Kirk Douglas as Ulysses. It is produced by Ponti de Laurentiis and directed | changing colours between them. For the purpose of the film the characters of Circe 


by Mario Camerini. The distributors aré Archway: Films. Made in Technicolor | and Calypso and the incidents connected with them appear to have been combined. 
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STRUCTURES ANCIENT AND MODERN; AND FEMALE AND FLORAL BEAUTIES. 
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ADAPTING AN OLD MUSIC-HALL AS A COMMERCIAL TELEVISION THEATRE : THE WOOD GREEN COMMEMORATING MEN OF THE MERCHANT NAVY WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN WORLD WAR TWO: 
EMPIRE, IN NORTH LONDON, NOW TAKEN OVER BY THE ASSOCIATED BROADCASTING COMPANY. A MEMORIAL GARDEN BEING ERECTED ON TOWER HILL. 

The Wood Green Empire, one of the last of the old music-halis still standing, is being rebuilt as a television Work on the Merchant Navy Memorial in the course of construction on Tower Hill is now well advanced. 


theatre after being taken over by the Associated Broadcasting Company. stalls have been removed to Consisting mainly of a sunken garden, ornamented with sculpture, the Memorial is closely linked with Sir Edwin 
make room for the cameras, but the circle and upper circle are to be retained for studio audiences. Lutyens’s Memorial of the First World War. It will be unveiled by the Queen later this year. 
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PERFORMING A TRAGEDY BY EURIPIDES IN A THEATRE BUILT DURING THE DRAMATIST'S LIFE- A SCENE THAT HAS CHANGED LITTLE IN OVER 2000 YEARS: HOW THE AUDIENCE AT THE 
TIME ; THE EPIDAURUS THEATRE, SAID TO BE THE BEST-PRESERVED ANCIENT THEATRE IN GREECE. REAR SEE THE ROUND S$ z OF : 4D 
’ SEE z ? STAGE OF THE EPIDAURUS THEATRE 

The National Greek Drama Festival closed on July 3 with a performance of Euripides’s ‘“‘ Hecuba”’ at the Set like a shell at th i i i hi i 

' e foot of its great audience, the orch i i P 
Epidaurus Theatre, built in 450 p.c. during the lifetime of the dramatist. Said to be the best-preserved ancient stone border, is an impressive foil to the dark mass de dees mee ee ie co 
theatre in Greece, its fifty-five stone tiers seat 16,000 spectators. 5 good that a speaker can easily be heard th h fas ditorium 
In the scene above, the Chorus of Trojan Women is advancing on "| without straining his voice . This is a ee that ie cmenteed 

Polymnestor to blind him and put his two children to death. y tg virtually unaltered for pa 5000 years 
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A QUINTET OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN : ENTRANTS FOR THE CONSTRUCTING AN OLYMPIC VILLAGE A BUSY SCENE FROM USING A TAPE ME IRE TO ; : HEIGHT OF 
MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRL IN EUROPE '' COMPETITION, WITH MELBOURNE, WHERE WORKMEN ARE HASTILY ERECTING BUILDINGS A DELOuINIUT by ge oe = rene M 
THE WINNER (CENTRE). FOR THE 1956 OLYMPIC GAMES semunys hae Ge er 

Recently elected Miss Europe, Miss Inga Soederberg, aged twenty, A village that must be completed by September 1956 is that : . yal oe P 

from Finland, is seen above (centre) with other internationa! visitors from all parts of the world who will be arriving py bd Sate tour exhibitors with 250 entries made this year s Show ¢ 

beauties. (L. to r.) Miss Hanya Beydoum (Lebanon), Miss Harin for the Cyuate Games. 668 housing units will be constructed, together with on J yr gy ey ad se tee the 

Rasmussen (Denmark), Miss Claudie Petit (France) and Miss shops, post-office facilities, canteens, public buildings and lawns and gardens. h uly 6 and 7, the biggest ever held. It was noticeable t —f 
Sonya Dahnk (Germany). All five are to visit the U.S.A. n the above picture, tilers are at work on one of the houses white varieties we Ss more plentiful and of a better quality 

. an in previous years. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY OCCASIONS; MOUNT ETNA; AND ARCHAOLOGY NEWS. 


OFFICERS OF THE POLISH NAVY EXTENDING A WELCOME TO THE BRITISH NAVY 
DURING THE BRITISH NAVAL VISIT TO POLAND: A PARTY FROM H.M.S. GLASGOW LAYING ON BOARD THE CRUISER GLASGOW, DURING HER FOUR-DAY VISIT TO GDYNIA—THE 
A WREATH ON A MEMORIAL TO THE HEROIC DEFENDERS OF WESTERPLATTE. FIRST BRITISH NAVAL VISIT TO A COMMUNIST-BLOC PORT SINCE THE WAR. 


On July 1 the cruiser H.M.S. Glasgow arrived at Gdynia, the Polish port, for a four-day goodwill visit—the first 
such visit by the Royal Navy to a Communist-bloc port since the end of the war. Captain P. Dawnay, her 
commander, and twenty officers and C.P.O.s paid a day-visit to Warsaw as the guests of the Polish Government. 


outs 


3 
é 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR ADEN: MEN AND VEHICLES OF A MOTORISED SQUADRON OF THE 
LIFE GUARDS, AMONG THOSE FLOWN FROM THE CANAL ZONE TO THE PROTECTORATE. 

Following disturbances in two different areas of the Aden Protectorate, British troops from the Suez Canal Zone, 

including men of the Ist Bn., the Seaforth Highlanders and a motorised squadron of the Life Guards, were flown 

to the Protectorate in the first week of July. The disturbances for the most part have consisted of raids on food VOLCANIC ACTIVITY ON MT. ETNA: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE SMOKING 

convoys; and the present reinforcement is intended to strengthen the present control-from-the-air by the CRATER OF THE SICILIAN VOLCANO, WHICH BEGAN A PERIOD OF ACTIVITY ON JULY 1 

R.A.F. of a very wild district. A ' , 2 we ee : : - 
On July | an increase of activity was noticed in the volcano and experts went up to study its nature. On 
July 3 rocks and débris erupted and the north-east crater was said to be full of boiling lava. By July 6 some 
anxiety was felt and stones were being thrown up as high as 2000 ft. and there were frequent explosions. By 
July 10 there was still activity, though experts thought there was no real cause for anxiety. 


NORTH-EAST 


STUDENTS AS “ DIGGERS'’’: YOUNG MEN VOLUNTEERS TAKING PART IN THE CURRENT DIGGING IN FIRST-CLASS WEATHER-—-AND WITH CONGENIAL COMPANY WORK IN PROGRESS 

EXCAVATIONS AT VERULAMIUM, ROMAN ST. ALBANS, PLANNED TO LAST THREE YEARS, IN THE CURRENT SEASON AT CAERLEON, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

Work started on June 20 on the current season's digging at Verulamium under the direction of Mr. Frere During a season when many important “ digs "’ are going on in these islands—notably at Verulamium, Silchester 

and sponsored by the Society of Antiquaries and with a grant from the Ministry of Works. The excavations, and the West Kennet long barrow—-especially notable work is also in progress at Caerleon, where the direction 
planned to last three years, should reveal both the earliest and latest phases of the Roman city of the work is under Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams, of the National Museum of Wales 
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ONATHAN MILLER is going to bea doctor. 
He insists upon it, and no doubt he is right. 
But one says this with sorrow because there are few 
potentially first-rank comedians in Britain at the 
moment, and Miller, though still an undergraduate, is 
one of them. We sensed this last year when he 
appeared in the Cambridge Footlights revue at the 
Phoenix. Now he is back—this time at the Scala—in 
the Footlights’ ‘‘ Between the Lines.’’ He moves 
on to the stage, a cheerful, gangling, carroty- 
haired figure, and we notice his eyes which are 
mischievous, his feet which are bare, and his 
fingers which twist and weave. 

He has odd matters on his mind. For one 
thing, there is the question of King Arthur, who 
took the sword Excalibur from the Lady of the 
Lake. Miller has a very sensible view of this 
phenomenon. We agree that it gives a man a 
jolt to see an arm clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful, rising from a lake, sword in 
hand. Obviously one must get over to it as fast as 
possible. And how? Why, ina skiff ; and Miller, 
in mime, rows with enthusiasm over the Scala 
stage to take the sword. Even Arthurians, 
laughing helplessly, will not protest. And there is 
another thing about the sword. It was wrought 
by the Lady who took nine years to do it, sitting 
in the deeps upon the hidden bases of the hills. 
Miller implies that this was a difficult job: the 
Lady doubtless popped up for air now and 
again, and then dived back to do a bit more on 
the hilt. Watching this eccentric’s gyrations, I 
remembered the tired woman who, when asked 
by a group of feverish workers what she did, 
replied : ‘‘ I weave baskets under water.’’ With 
his mind on the Lady of the Lake, Miller 
would hold this to be a reasonable reply. 

Then take the business of the man who became a 
black-beetle. Kafka—name of power, or is it in these 
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SOME 
“ FROM 


RECONSTRUCTION IS ESSENTIAL, AND 
HERE AND THERE,’’ SHOWING “‘ FINALE 


days ?—has some story to that effect. But Miller 
imagines it happening in Surbiton to a highly respect- 
able householder. The man, we gather, would take 
the change itself quite calmly. But consider the 
problem of breaking the news to the family, of calling 
gently from outside the breakfast-room door. Just 
think of yourself doing it, early in the morning, with a 
judicious blend of the matter-of-course and the tactful. 
Jonathan Miller contrives this. I wish he 


‘‘ «4 COMPETENT PERFORMANCE OF ‘ 


AND LIVELIEST COMEDY’’: 


DOUBTLESS THERE WILL 
OF THE sHow"’ 
LAURIER LISTER-MICHAEL ABBOTT REVUE. 


BITS AND PIECES. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Why was one so cheerful with the Footlights, and 
so uncertain with Laurier Lister’s Royal Court revue, 
‘‘ From Here and There,”’ which followed next evening ? 
The simple answer, I think, is that the Footlights took 
themselves much less seriously. After all, they were 
amateurs, flipping off their charades. The Royal 
Court players went into battle determinedly, pro- 
fessionals involved in an extremely professional task, 





and the revue appeared to me to sag under a weight 
of self-consciousness. Moreover, its famous forerunner, 
‘** Airs on a Shoestring,” had 
been just right, precisely 
and delicately balanced. We 
hoped for too much from 
the ‘* Anglo- 
American” successor. 

Even the title, 
“From Here’ and 
There,”’ is not in- 
spiring. No doubt it 
speaks accurately for 
the constitution of 
the company (from 
London and New 
York) and for the 
material. Agreed, it 
is hard to christen the 
mosaic of a revue. 
But this, unlike ‘‘ Airs 
on a_ Shoestring,” 
does not stick in 
memory. Inmyown 
mind I found myself 
substituting the title 
of a straight play 
that had begun its 
life at the same 
theatre, ‘‘ Uncertain 
Joy.” Throughout 
the evening one could 
not sit back and say, “It’s a_ success.” 
It remained uncertain to the end. 

If it does succeed, I think Betty Marsden will be 
the main cause. She is what Max Adrian was to 
* Airs."" Call her the king-post of the entire structure 

-information, I am sure, she would receive with the 
look of wide-eyed astonishment that distinguishes her. 
Always she is raising her eyebrows at life. The events 


BE ONE’’: 
FROM THE NEW 


MANLY WYCHERLEY’S’ MOST NOTORIOUS 
‘“THE COUNTRY WIFE’’ (THEATRE ROYAL, 
STRATFORD, E.), SHOWING THE CHINA SCENE WITH (L. TO R.) MRS. SQUEAMISH 
(FANNY CARBY) ; MR. HORNER (NIGEL DAVENPORT) ; LADY FIDGET (MARGARET 


VINES) AND SIR JASPER FIDGET (THOMAS FOULKES). [Photograph by John Brown.) 








that go on about her are _ perpetually 
surprising; her mouth is pursed, her eye- 
brows shoot up, and her expression says clearly: 
“It’s curious indeed, but I suppose it’s all right.”’ 
While she is there, it is all right—or almost so. 
She ought to cut one allegedly serious number 
that is grimly false (like so many of revue’s graver 


passages). But she is happily herself in the number 
called ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ Wearing “ sarong 
by Victor Haffenden’’—so the “ credit”’ 


has it—she wrinkles a puzzled brow as a 
Polynesian hula-girl in the neighbourhood 
of Montebello, wondering (for she does not 
read the papers) where everyone has gone. 
As an air-hostess, as a grasping landlady 
(with the line, “‘I’ve let my chimney to 
an American’’), and as a Woman Who Fell, 
direct from a 15-cent magazine, Miss 
Marsden can keep up our spirits and her 
own. , 
Charlotte Mitchell, too, is helpful. She 
stands apparently for simplicity in a world of 
sophistication, but none should mistake her 
for a mild little soul with nowhere to go. 
She writes some of her own material and 
makes her points with an air of frank naiveté. 
If she drives in a dagger, she does it with 
a gentle smile and the victim’s warmest co- 
operation. Other pleasant people are about, 
including June Whitfield, who has a number 
called ‘‘Oscar’’ for a _ ferociously-groomed 
young film-star. It is, alas, too easy to 
suggest what should come out. James MacColl 
has a pleasant impression of Maurice Chevalier 
(he and Mr. Marber should get to know each 
other) which is not merely a thing of straw 
hat and jutting lip. Elsewhere there are 
the glummest things. What in the world made him 
write ‘‘ Bliffies’’ ? Still, I do not propose to harp 
on the failures: there are enough serviceable 
numbers for the revue to survive a quick recon- 
struction, though I would not be human if I did 
not long for five minutes of Max Adrian and his 
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corrosive wit. 
his certain joy. 

After these bits and pieces it was a change to roam 
out to Stratford-atte-Bowe (let us be precise: the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.15), and to find there 
the tightly-knit, single-minded comedy of ‘ The 
Country Wife."’ Wycherley’s play is a sultry 


Sloane Square mourns his absence and 





had gone on ; but his mind does not linger too 
long on one idea. He has other nice ideas in the 
revue, though I am not sure that he should have 
guyed Nelson. However, one is not easily 
wrathful with so original and charming an actor 


or, so it seems we must accept, so original undergrad 
ent 


and charming a doctor. Lucky hospital! Presi 
Happy Harley Street! Lucky invalids! 
The rest of the Footlights revue is 
thoroughly good-humoured without forcing ; 
and Brian Marber, president of the Club, 
is all we imagine a news announcer in 
Moscow to be. He can also turn himself 
into Maurice Chevalier, and there is no 
noticeable bond between these personages. 
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“ BETWEEN THE LINES "’ (Scala).—Here is the Cambridge Footlights company in high 
feather, with Jonathan Miller—still bent on medicine instead of mummery—debating 
gravely such problems as the advent of Excalibur and householder-into-black-beetle. 
uate revue, like last year’s, has the party spirit. 
(Brian Marber) and his players, “ Thank you for having us.” (/une 28.) 
“ FROM HERE AND THERE "' (Royal Court). 
of authors, that is not, | fear, an ideal successor to “ Airs on a Shoestring.” The material is 
only moderate. The company has to work too hard, though there are sudden happy and 
passages—-Betty Marsden puzzled in Polynesia, 
“ Oscar,”” and so on. 
(June 29.) 

“THE COUNTRY WIFE "’ (Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.).—-A competent performance of 
“manly Wycherley’s " most notorious and liveliest comedy. 
by Clare aey are the right frame for the piece, and of much value to the cast. 
seen July 1. 


We must say gratefully to the 


An “ Anglo-American revue,” by an army 


une Whitfield’s singing of her 
Some reconstruction is essential, and doubtless there will be one. 


Elegant screens and costumes 
(June 2B; 


skirmish. We know, according to Dryden, 
that the object of Restoration tragedy was 
“to show one great and absolute pattern 
of honour."’ Restoration comedy had other 
views. Wycherley’s lives solely on its cruel 
wit and its ceaseless vivacity. The London 
Players, who for a short season have taken 
the place of Theatre Workshop, do the 
piece with care, though the unforgotten 
tones of Edith Evans’s famous “ Nay, fy, 
let us not be smutty!" (from the Old Vic 
of 1936), must always scorch the memory. 
I write this under the shadow of Dame 
Edith’s illness: all will wish this great 
player a speedy restoration to health. 


This 
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HOMER IN TECHNICOLOR: THE STORY OF ULYSSES, ITALY’S STRIKING NEW FILM. 








CONJURED BY CIRCE TO PERSUADE ULYSSES TO ACCEPT HER OFFER OF 
IMMORTALITY: THE SPIRITS OF AGAMEMNON, ACHILLES AND AJAX, 














IN THE GROTTO OF CIRCE: ULYSSES FINDS HIS LOST CREW CHANGED 
INTO SWINE AFTER BEING LURED THERE BY CIRCE AND HER MAIDENS. 








STARTING OUT TO RETURN HOME AFTER THE TROJAN WAR: ULYSSES AND HIS MEN HAVE 3 ! 
t CAUGHT IN THE SPELL OF AN _ ENCHA RESS: ULYSSES (KIRK 


MANY ADVENTURES BEFORE THE GODS ALLOW HIM ALONE TO REACH ITHACA, 











EVADING THE GIANT POLYPHEMUS: ULYSSES AND HIS MEN CAN NOT ESCAPE THE 
MAN-EATING MONSTER UNTIL THEY HAVE PUT OUT HIS SINGLE EYE. 


Se ets 


One of the most ambitious film projects ever undertaken by an Italian film company 
is due to have its British premiére at the Marble Arch Pavilion, London, on July 14. 
It is the film of “‘ Ulysses,"” based on Homer's “‘ Odyssey"’ made by Lux Film 
with Silvana Mangano in the dual réles of Penelope and Circe, and the American 
actor Kirk Douglas as Ulysses. It is produced by Ponti de Laurentiis and directed 
by Mario Camerini. The distributors aré Archway Films. Made in Technicolor 





DOUGLAS) IS DETAINED ON THE ISLAND OF CIRCE (SILVANA MANGANO), 
WHO, IN THIS FILM VERSION, OFFERS HIM IMMORTALITY, 


ATTEMPTING TO STRING ULYSSES’ BOW, THE SUITORS WHO SEEK PENELOPE’S 
TASK, WHICH THE GODDESS ATHENE HAS MADE IMPOSSIBLE, 


MAND FAIL IN THE 
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on a wide screen, ‘‘ Ulysses” is said to have cost a million pounds. The exterior 
scenes were shot in various parts of Italy thought to rese.nble the famous places 
of the mythological classic. The interior scenes include the fabulous cave of the 
enchantress Circe constructed of layers of Venetian glass with running water in 
changing colours between them. For the purpose of the film the characters of Circe 
and Calypso and the incidents connected with them appear to have been combined. 
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A 
NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
Ct Cweyws> 
THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 


T is a standing distress to the reviewer that novels of rare quality so often vanish 
without trace : that literally no one else seems to have heard of them. In fact 
to-day, merit alone does not appear to give an individual work the smallest prospect 
of life. Yet on the other hand, it seems to have a cumulative effect : so that in time 
the writer will be heard of, if he has kept going. Not necessarily because his later 
books are an advance, though they will probably be described as such. I don’t 
know that “ The Cone-Gatherers,’’ by Robin Jenkins (Macdonald ; ros. 6d.), is an 
‘advance ’’ on the grim intensities of ‘‘ Happy for the Child,”’ or the rich lyrical 
comedy of ‘‘ The Thistle and the Grail.’’ Once more, it is a different thing ; for 
Mr. Jenkins does not repeat himself. 

The brothers McPhie are shy, hardworking, decent men who have 
been ill-treated by life. Though only the elder has 
a sense of it. Calum, the simple-minded little hunch- 
back, is as unexacting as a squirrel; he loves the 
whole natural world, and he was never happier than in 
the treetops of Lendrickmore. Its “ lady ’ has approved 
this cone-gathering as a war job, and the McPhies have 
been assigned to it by Mr. Tulloch the forester. Sorely 
against Niel’s wish; he feels imprisoned in the wood, 
degraded by the neighbourhood of the “ big house ’’— 
with its enormous, empty rooms, its unused yet forbidden 
beach-hut. ... Whereas for Calum, there is only one 
flaw. Calum is terrified of hatred ; and they have an 
enemy in the wood. They know that the restrained, 
smooth, tight-lipped keeper would be glad to do them 
some harm. But they don’t know he is obsessed by 
them. He lies in wait for them by the hour ; when they 
return from cone-picking, he lurks outside, among the 
‘green tusks’ of a cypress tree—sweating to, blow 
the obscene hunchback to pieces. 

Duror is quite conscious of going mad. He has 
endured too long ; he has lived stoically, for twenty years, 
with a deformed monster of a wife—although deformity 
sickens him. And suddenly his whole being is in uproar. 
The cone-men were the last straw ; if he can smash the 
cone-men he has a mad hope of being saved.’ The 
first thing is to involve everyone, The “ lady”’ is 
good, pitiful, but touchy about her rights; he must 
manceuvre her, by lies, into disgust for Calum... . 

This plan goes through without a hitch. In fact, 
too easily ; and Lady Runcie-Campbell is the weak point 
in the book. She is supposed to be a just soul struggling 
with pride of rank, yet her behaviour is not merely 
odious but parvenu. But its effects are, none the less, 
yripping ; and the autumnal scene, the ambient of trees, 
weather and war, the persecution of the innocents, and 
the disintegration of the keeper, like a rotting pine, form 
an ensemble of thundery yet touching beauty. 


















to-day. 


next week. 


OTHER FICTION. 

If “The Dark Bough,’’ by Henri Bosco (Staples ; 
128, 6d.), does not excite “ fear and horror "’ as advertised, 
one must remember, first of all, that it is a kind of prose 
poem, It might be more disturbing in French ; and it 
would almost certainly be more lucid. Yet even so, 
1 feel grave doubts of the horror. For there is no real 
life to be threatened by it; this is a world of Shades, 
each more fantastic and tangential than the last. The 
narrator lights on it by chance, during a summer holiday 
tour. One morning in July, he finds himself in a strange, 
heavenly, but dying village; he sits down outside the 
Café du Souvenir, and—in the persons of the café- 
owner and her little nephew—gets his first whiff of 
Enigma, Something is hoped from him in Géneval ; 
and presently he runs away from it, like a thief in the 
night. But already the Other is on his track. That 
winter in Marseilles, he is pursued by intimations ; he is 
like, yet not like, a dead man ; he is attacked by mad- 
men, on a spectral visit to the bowels of an old ship ; 
and finally, he is advised to go into the country... . 
Thus far, one can’t make head or tail of anything ; but 
one can feel that something is being led up to. Now it 
reveals itself as Loselée, the Other’s great house among 










Y conducting an Australian chess magazine for 
twenty-three years, C. J. S. Purdy, of Sydney, 

has, to my mind, virtually established almost single- 
handed the chess of Australia and New Zealand 


He married, early in the history of this altruistic 
crusade, a lady champion of Australia, daughter of 
an ex-Australian champion. The laws of heredity 
would not be gainsaid. A few weeks ago John S. 
Purdy, product of this union, annexed the Australian 
championship at Perth in almost nonchalant fashion 
He makes no secret of the 
fact that he enjoys tennis more than chess—and 
tries harder at it! But chess is in his blood and 
has brought him to Europe, where the Junior (under 
twenty) World Championship starts in Antwerp 


at the age of nineteen. 


Noting that he would have a fortnight to spare 
before the event, the British Chess Federation enter- 
prisingly arranged a little Training Tournament in 
Birmingham, to which were invited besides John 
Purdy two ex-British champions, H. Golombek and 
R. G. Wade, Britain’s representative at Antwerp, 
K. W. Lloyd, and six promising young Midlanders— 
Gardner, Gibbs, Griffiths, Harris (G. F.), Horseman 
and Moore. in the course of the first four rounds, 
Golombek and Wade were each beaten twice—a 
clear portent of what we are to expect of our 
younger generation in the decade to come. 


You might expect, after such a preamble, a 
passage from one of Purdy’s games or one of the 
ex-British champions’ defeats. 
decides, though, and I have seen nothing subtler 
up to now than the manceuvring from this position 
by D. F. Griffiths (Black) against P. C. Gibbs: 
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JOAN OF ARC: A MUSIC GUIDE: AND WILD CREATURES. 


bg the writing of books about Joan of Arc there is no end. In 1839 the 
number of works devoted to the subject in France alone was estimated at 500. 
To-day that figure has been multiplied several times. Was Jeanne la Pucelle a 
saint ? Was she an over-developed tomboy whose “ voices’’ were no more than 
the emanation of the strange disturbances which can aflect a young girl between 
puberty and adolescence ? Was she rightly condemned as a heretic, or was she 
the martyr of a political trial, the object of which was to discredit her mission 
and, in so doing, to destroy the validity of the resurgent France which was personified 
in Charles VII., the Dauphin whose coronation in Reims she had sworn to, and did, 
achieve ? These are questions on which historians, irrespective of nationality 
(and it is difficult for them to shed their nationality) will find it hard to 
agree. With regard to the nationalist partiality of 


LATINA ASI SISO SU OSE SO SISOS ISIS TS DSO ISS SDWNNS historians, how many schoolboys, or indeed university 


CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


students, realise that the Battle of Patay in 1429, when 
Joan and La Hire defeated ‘‘ stout Talbot ”’ and killed 
or captured over 4000 Englishmen for the loss of a 
handful of French, was an Agincourt or a Crécy in 
reverse ? Some of these questions are answered partially 
—in both senses of the word—by Régine Pernoud in 
“The Retrial of Joan of Arc,’’ translated by J. M. 
Cohen (Methuen ; 16s.). This extraordinarily interesting 
book reproduces, certainly, as far as I know, for the first 
time in English, the gist of the cross-examination of the 
living witnesses of the Maid’s brief and spectacular 
career ordered by Charles VII. twenty-five years after 
she was burnt at the stake. Incidentally, I had always 
assumed that forty-five to fifty was the normal ultimate 
expectation of life in the Middle Ages. Of the thirty- 
seven witnesses examined at Orleans alone on March 16, 
1456, the youngest was forty-four, the oldest eighty- 
seven and the overwhelming majority in their middle 
sixties. The rehabilitation was, of course, as much a 
political act as the Maid’s condemnation, and through- 
out one gets the impression that in each appropriate 
case the questions put to the witnesses were questions 
expecting the answer “ yes.’’ Nevertheless, it emerges 
clearly that (a) Joan of Arc had the most extraordinarily 
demoralising effect on the English ; (b) that she had a 
military genius which the greatest generals of her age 
respected ; and (c) that her ‘‘relapse’’ as a heretic, 
which hurried her to the stake after her recantation, 
was a shocking piece of chicanery on the part of her 
English judges. The peasant girl, who appears as 
utterly naive except in matters of warfare, was burnt 
on the grounds that she had relapsed into heresy by 
resuming her male clothing. It emerges clearly from 
the evidence, however, that she had two good reasons 
for so doing—one that her English gaolers stripped her 
of her woman's clothing ; two, that she resumed her male 
clothing the better to resist the attempts on her modesty 
made by the soldiery, who seem to have been peculiarly 
brutal and licentious. Incidentally, I was delighted 
to find that the English change little with the 
centuries. To this day the highest compliment an 
Englishman can pay a foreigner is: ‘‘ Nice chap. 
He might almost be English,” or ‘‘ Splendid chap. 
What a pity he isn’t English!’’ In the evidence at 
Rouens of Jean Tiphaine he stated: ‘‘I remember 
this Master Jacques asking her once whether she had 
been at a certain spot where some Englishmen had 
been killed ; and Joan answered : ‘ Yes, in God’s name 
I was. Don't be so soft, but speak out! Why did 
they not leave France and go home to their own 
country?’ There was a great English lord present— 
I have forgotten his name—and he said when he 
heard that: ‘She really is a good creature. Why 
is she not English!’ ” 

When the first edition of ‘‘ The Oxford Companion 
to Music ’’ appeared in 1938 it quickly established itself 
as one of the most famous, if not the most famous, of 
all single volume musical dictionaries. The new edition 
by Percy A. Scholes (Oxford University Press ; 63s.) has 
been entirely revised and brought up to date. A most 


It is the play which 





woods, less than a mile from the dying village. There 
are no birds at Loselée—yet the dead man was a bird- 
charmer. He had mysterious nature-powers, a link 
with the Being under the earth. Now, he is chasing 
a forbidden love by proxy... . 

The story is compact of magic, but it isno more horri- 
fying than a long, tedious, delicious stroll. What charms 
one is the Loselée solitude, the growth of summer, the 
arrival of the birds—in short, the unique nature-cult. 

“‘ Coromandel! '’, by John Masters (Michael Joseph ; 
128. 6d.), is on the whole—though I regret to say it— 
rather a faux pas. In ‘‘ Bhowani Junction "’ the author 
brought his Indian Savages right up to date ; so he has 
now gone back to their progenitor in the time of Charles I, 
This Jason Savage is a Wiltshire farmer's son, a 
dreamer of dreams. Thanks to Old Voy the poacher, he 
has been fired with visions of the East—of Coromandel, 
and the inestimable treasure-trove on mount Meru— 
and given his savings for a blood-stained wonder-map 
which he can't read. Yet he is a long time setting out ; 
and his adventures on this side smack of the boy’s 
storybook for men. There is improvement in the East 

where he becomes enamoured of a temple prostitute, 
starts a career of crime, is pulled up by a clash with thugs, resumes his treasure- 
hunt under the wgis of Shah Jehan, and—almost—turns into the reborn Lama of 
lsaparang. This is a remarkably jolly scene ; and though the tale is uncertain and 
superficial, it has a vein of comic fantasy to make up. 

“ Scales of Justice,’’ by Ngaio Marsh (Collins ; tos, 6d.), is set not only in a 
village, but in a dream-village : a haunt of English witchery, and long-descended 
gentlefolk with bees in the bonnet. The ‘‘ Lucky Lacklands”’ are its grandees ; 
and old Sir Harold is at the last gasp. But he has something on his conscience, and 
contrives not to die without unbosoming to Colonel Cartarette. Whatever it was, 
the Colonel horrifies the Lacklands by his decision to publish. No one can talk him 
not even his beloved daughter Rose (who has a Lackland swain) or his 
But then he is found murdered on the river-bank, 


BR. ccaes B-Kt4 


23. BxB PxB 


trap: 


26. Rx Pch K-K2 
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FVIII 


round 
outsider of a second wife. 


in the society of a ‘ woundy great trout.’ This is a fishy problem all through ; 
and in the early stages it is masterly and delightful. But I have come to regard 
Chief-Inspector Alleyn as a fatal handicap. 


K, JOHN. 





Withdrawing a guard from his weak queen's 
pawn and allowing his pawns to be doubled and 
isolated on the KKt file ! 
24.P-KR3 P-Kts 

The isolated pawn becomes a weapon of assault. 
By 25, BP x P, Bx P now, simply, White could have 
purchased peace and quiet. 

25. KR-Q: P x RP 27.PxP R-R3! 
27....R*P would be 
innocuous. This, per contra, creates a tempest from 
a clear sky. White wins R for B: 


28. B-K4 Bx Pch 


Oh, what a shock! 


29. KxB RxR 
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interesting item, for example, is that about broadcasting 
music, which carried us from a seventeenth-century 
woodcut to Sir Thomas Beecham in a London television 
studio. The illustrations are excellent, including a 
charming one of Elgar at his work-table, which matches 
an equally delightful one of Mozart at the billiard table. 
Students of all types of music, from the classical to 
“‘rebop,”’ will find. the work invaluable, as will their 
more mature seniors. 

Dr. Ludwig Koch needs no introduction to naturalists 
or to B.B.C. listeners. Dr. Koch, who was a refugee 
from Nazism, came here in 1936 and pioneered the 
technique of recording birds and animals. Indeed, it 
could be said of him that he has now got on disc- or 
tape-recording virtually all the more important bird- 
songs of Europe. ‘Memoirs of a Birdman ’’ (Phoenix 
House; 16s.) is delightfully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, including one of a baby seal at Skomer. I 
gather that these engaging-looking little animals can 
be extremely vicious, and that one of Dr. Koch's 
student assistants nearly lost his fingers as a result of 
a sudden snap on the part of the young animal. A 
book which should have a wide general appeal. 

Another book for the amateur naturalist is ‘“ Strangest Creatures on Earth,’’ 
edited by Edward M. Weyer, Jr. (Harrap; 15s.). This is a book entirely to my 
taste, as I am always prepared to “ fall for’ out-of-the-way and curious bits of 
information. Thus I am delighted to find that the giraffe has the same number of 
vertebrz as I have, and that it is cursed with “‘ an innate and irrepressible curiosity ”’ 
so that it is ‘ often attracted by something that should scare the living daylights 
out of it." Sloths are engaging animals, which master the art of living upside down. 
They are apparently by no means slothful when aroused, but look pathetically cut 
of place what we would call the right way up and on the ground. There is the archer 
fish which can shoot down insects with a drop of water, which is directed with such 
accuracy that it can put out a cigarette. There are fish that climb trees, and, of 
course, there is always the strange and incredible story of the life history of the eel. 
Hungriest, | should imagine, of all Nature's creatures must surely be the ant lion, which 
has been known to live on the bottom of the pitfall he creates for as long as three years 
waiting for his prey. It must have quite an appetite by then !— E, D. O'Brien. 


But he falls into the 


and wins. 
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Rolls-Royce built the first 
propeller turbine aero engine to fly. 
x 
A Rolls-Royce propeller turbine 
engine was the first to be officially approved 
for civil aviation. 

x 

The only propeller turbine 

engined airliners in service in the world 
are powered by Rolls-Royce. 


* 


Eighteen airlines have ordered 


Rolls-Royce propeller turbine aero engines. 


* 


The United States of America 


buy Rolls-Royce propeller turbine aero engines. 


* 


ROLLS ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES LEAD THE WORLD 
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‘mtodels from £2.19.6 to £15.15.0. 


**That’s not just 
a long week-end!”’ 


Long week-end? Short week-end? Annual holiday? 
World tour? Whatever your plans, Revelation 
luggage will make the going good. 

For Revelation luggage has such advantages. 

The classic Revelation suitcase expands to take a 
fabulous amount. In the Rev-Robe (models for men 
and women) suits or dresses travel on hangers . . 
and arrive fresh and creaseless. There’s the expand- 
ing Week-ender, and the new flexible-frame Zip 
Bag which keeps its shape . . . indeed there’s a 
Revelation for every journey. 

Revelation luggage is light, strong, supremely 
well-made. Just the thing for air travel. 

*« * * 

The matching models shown are in ‘Vynide’, 
an extra hard-wearing material in beige with tan or 
red trimming. 


REVELATION | suitcase. As 
illustrated (24°) £12.12.0. Other 


REVELATION week-ender. As 
illustrated (20°) £7.5.0. Other 
models from £4.15.0 to £8.12.6. 


REV-ROBE wardrobe suitcase. REVELATION Zip Travel-Bag. 

As illustrated, for ladies or men, As illustrated (21%) £4.3.6. 
13.19.6. Other models from Other models from £1.12.6 to 
4.12.6 to £17.17.0. £45.13.6. 


There are also (not illustrated) matching Revelation Train 
Cases, Hat Cases, Overmght Cases, etc: 


FROM STORES AND LUGGAGE SHOPS 





x REVELATION LUGGAGE makes packing easy! 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. 


LTPR.s FTO FPECCAPVILLEY; 


LONDON, 


(Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd.) 











SPINK & SON LIb. 
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Cables : Spink, London 


ot hae Deven howe silver boxes by 
Lee. London; 1707. 


the pair. 
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By Appointment Makers of Weatherproof Clothing to the late King George VI 





CHAMBER CLOCK 





LATE XV CENTURY 


~ 
MMINE'S 


ap 
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It’s a question of timing... 


Every whisky has a character, a personality. A 
personality largely dictated by the ages and choices Zz Lb , 

of the malts. Forty-two Highland distilleries supply SSD (eS (howd from 
whiskies to be blended and become Ballantine’s, 

according to a formula over a hundred years old. EB WEBEBESERES YS 


To use the malts at their best times is crucial. 





ne, wad rig gfe — 2 oe oe ‘* Whether the weather be fine, or whether the 
at Dumbarton, the resources of a modern labora- ; 

a i weather be not ’’—we’ Il take our Burberrys and be 
tory are called in to aid and safeguard—not to 


ready for anything! Light and comfortable to wear, 

This care is amply repaid. All over the world the Burberry Weatherproof is correct for all occasions, 
men recognize the personality of their favourite and when the inevitable rain begins the wonderful 
Scotch—Ballantine’s—the superb Scotch. doulins proofing sees you through immaculately, 
Burberry Weatherproofs are available from £6.18.0., 


at Haymarket and from appointed agents in all the 
l, yy 4 principal towns in Great Britain. 
HAYMARKET LONDON s.W.1E 


RBS 
THE SUPE COTCH Telephone: WHltehall 3343 Burberrys Ltd. 


George Ballantine & Son Ltd. Dumbarton, Scotland. Distillers at Forres, Elgin, Brechin, Dumbarton 


replace. 
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ROSS BINOCULARS 
FOR EVERY 
OUTDOOR ACTIVITY 










MR. PETER SCOTT, Director of the Wildfowl 
Trust, is seldom without his Ross binoculars. 
The model chosen by Mr. Scott for his work is 
the Ross Steplux, a binocular of high light 
transmission suitable for use in very dull weather 
and as night glasses. The well-balanced design 
of these binoculars makes them ideal for nature 
study, because they can be used for long periods 
without fatigue and are easy to focus quickly. 
Binoculars suitable for 





ROSS 
LONDON 


STEPLUX 7 x 50 
£43.12.10 


These and other Ross 
every outdoor activity are fully described in our 


x tal sent free on request. 


new 8 





ROSS ENSIGN LTD., CLAPHAM COMMON, LONDON, S.W.4 
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There’s no mistaking 
the much sought-after 


Vantella. Notice its well- 


bred Van Heusen collars and 


cuffs. Notice its generous 







room in the chest, its coat-style cut. 


VANTELLA 


(with Van Heusen Regd. collars and cuffs) 


The perfect shirt—made by Cotella 


And notice its surprisingly 


lenient price—only 49/- 


@G 
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Pattern-card from A/M COTELLA, I LONG LANE, SEI 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 








Growing boys and girls need nourish- 

ing food to build them up. Imagine 

our problem with more than 7,000 

youngsters in our care! Food bills 

are ever with us. Will you help us 
pay them? 


20/- 


will feed one boy and girl for four days 


IS PO OPO OO OOOO OOOO 


AISI OOOO OO 





AS 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “* Dr.} F Ae 
Barnardo's Homes,” should be sent to} ¥ NAIG'S 
92 Rarnardo House, Stepney Causeway, } 6OLp pant! 


London, E.1. ase 


In our family are many physically 
handicapped and some spastic children. 
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Dont 
be Vague 
ask for 








The Oldest Scotch 


in the World 
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Sea wennes 


Whisky Distillers 
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THE ALL-BRITISH 






with the 


Marvellous | i, 





haracter to 
your writing 


PRICES 12/9 to 45/- 
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hat it shall not be lent, resold, hir 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising onan > ma 
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AND NOW: - = 
HIGH-AROMATIC FUEL 


All the techniques of modern petrols 
PLUS THE BOOST OF BENZOLE! 





= 


The new National Benzole Mixture 
adds the known great benefits of 
Benzole toa new high-aromatic petrol 
drawn from the most modern refin- 
eries in Great Britain. Aromatics are 
the key substances in motor spirits 
—responsible for high anti-knock 
rating, smooth burning, and maxi- 
mum mileage per gallon. 





i, \ Wf 


NEW \NATI 





ONAL BENZOLE 





Double the Aromatic content 

To this new base petrol is added Benzole which is 100% 
aromatics. The result is a fuel with double the aromatic 
content of ordinary premium motor spirits. This new high- 
aromatic National Benzole Mixture, with its remarkable 
anti-knock rating, its greater energy content—giving maxi- 
mum miles per gallon—p/us Benzole’s long-established 
startability, meets every requirement of the modern car. 
It is the most modern of all motor spirits. 





THE MOST MODERN OF ALL MOTOR SPIRITS 





Firestone 


Experience Counts — 


27 Factories throughout the world. Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 per day. 


*TUBELESS TYRES 


proved in service since I95I 


Production of Tubeless Tyres from Firestone factories 
throughout the world exceeds 1,500,000 per month. 














The Firestone TUBELESS TYRE 
with the (SAFETY-LINER) protects against 


BLOWOUTS PUNCTURES 





In this safety tyre the tube is replaced with an No more roadside delays, because the 
airtight Safety-Liner which is bonded to the inside airtight Safety-Liner which is bonded to 
of the tyre. No tube to pinch, tear or blowout if the inside of the tyre clings to penetrating 
injury to the tyre body occurs. Damage which nails and sharp objects, preventing loss of 
might cause a conventional tyre to blowout becomes air and enabling completion of a journey 
as harmless as a slow leak. without changing tyres. 


Firestone TYRES — consistently good 
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One years growth... 


I, a tree each year’s growth is measured by the “rings” in the trunk, 


But the growth of the Reed Paper Group is measured in terms of new factories In a growing tree, each year’s new wood 
: forms next to the bark so that vou can tell 

and machines. This year two new high speed wide-reel machines are under the age of the tree by the number of rings in 
; the trunk. To provide woodpulp for paper 

construction for the great Aylesford Mills. Together they will provide a valuable making, vast areas of forest are cultivated in 


many parts of the world, and, from these, no 
fewer than three and a half million fully 
grown trees are harvested each vear to 
produce woodpulp for the Reed Paper Group. 


increase in the Group's total production of wrapping and printing papers. 
In the field of packaging, the Group now has seven corrugated fibreboard case 
factories strategically placed throughout the United Kingdom to serve the main 


centres of industry; the output of paper sacks rises continually. PAPER AND PACKAGING 


And the Group’s contribution to the needs of the community goes further than 
developments within its own companies. During the past year new associations have Re Ce d 
been formed, at home and in the Commonwealth, with companies whose interests 
2 a 


range from woodpulp and newsprint to packaging boards and paper handkerchiefs, a S 
r) ° 
fp oF 


Head Office: ros Piccadilly, London, W.1 


ALBERT ©. REED &@& €O,. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO, LTD . EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD THE SUN PAPER MILL CO, LTD . THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LID * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LID REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD REED FLONG LTD . THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


KLED PAPER SALES LID * FE. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD ° POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 











